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Our  total  readership  now  stands  at  a  whopping  and  The  Register’s  complete  dominance  over  that 

1 ,099,800  on  Sunday  and  975,200  daily — ^highest  Los  Angeles  paper.  So  while  they’re  finding  the 

in  history.  And  when  you  look  at  our  home  turf  of  rough,  excuse  us — ^The  Register  is  playing  through! 
Orange  County,  you  see  the  same  story — 


Total  Adults  in  Orange  County,  California’ 
1991:  1,782,200  1989:  1,684,300 

The  Orange  County  Register  The  Los  Angeles  Paper 

1991  Daily  47.2%  841,000  25.6%  455,400 

1989  Daily  46.7%  785,800  26.8%  450,700 

1991  Sunday  53.9%  961,100  34.5%  614,900 

1989  Sunday  52.5%  883,500  33.4%  563,300 


We're  on  Orange  County's  side! 

‘Source:  Scarborough  Orange  County  Reports  1989  and  1991.  Scarborough  is  an  independent  research  oiganization.  The  firm’s  Orange  County 
research  is  supported  by  a  number  of  area  newspapers  including  The  Orange  County  Register  and  The  Los  Angeles  Times. 


The  3rd  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 

The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 
The  Daily  Journal,  Wheaton 


Wisconsin 


171,743  Daily 
Paid  Circulation' 


Copley  Chicago  Newspapers 
provide  86%  more  paid 
circulation  than  the  Tribune 
in  these  rapidly  growing 
Indiana  communities! 

'March  31,  1991  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation 


For  group  information,  call  708/232-7377 
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$124,435,803,000 

ESTIMATED  1991  RETAIL  SALES 
FOR  NEW  ENGLAND 


Fifiiires  from  E&P's  1991  Market  Guide 
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New  England — ^where  healthy 
retail  sales  mean  profits  for 
smart  retailers  advertising  in  these 
New  England  newspapers: 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Weekend 
Sun-Journal  (M) 

Sunday  Sun-Joumal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Cgncord  Monitor  (E) 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E&S) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

The  Sun  (Lowell)  (E&S) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Standard  Times  (New  Bedford)  (E&S) 
The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 
Union-News  (Springfield)  (AD) 

Republican  (Springfield)  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Telegram  &  Gazette  (Worcester)  (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 

The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (AD&S) 
The  Bridgeport  Post  (M&S) 

The  Day  (New  London)  (M&S) 
Greenwich  Time  (AD&S) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 

The  Hour  (Nonwalk)  (E) 
Record-Journal  (Meriden)  (M&S) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican-American  (M) 
The  Sunday  Republican  (S) 


Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin  (M/E) 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  (S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


How  to  Profit  from 
Newspaper  Voice  Services 


Practical,  Useful  Information  to 
Help  You  Make  the  Right  Decisions 

Editor  &  Publisher  Teams  Up  With  The  Audiotex  Group 
To  Co-sponsor  a  Major  Conference 
On  Talking  Newspapers  And  Telecommunications  Opportunities 

There  is  a  new  environment  facing  newspapers  in  the  ’90s 
brought  about  by: 

— The  shifting  of  advertising  spending  away  from 
traditional  media; 

— The  emergence  of  new  electronic  distribution 
vehicles  that  allow  advertisers  to  better  target 
end-users; 

— The  freedom  given  the  Bell  Operating  Companies 
to  offer  information  services; 

— The  reality  of  a  tough  economy. 

Increasingly,  newspapers  are  using  voice,  fax  and  on-line 
services  to  protect  their  revenue  stream,  enhance  the  news 
product,  offer  advertisers  value-added  services  and  differ¬ 
entiate  their  paper. 

As  a  result.  Editor  &  Publisher  is,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  co-sponsoring  a  conference.  The  objective  of  this 
two  day  event  is  to  educate  readers  on  the  issues  and  appli¬ 
cations  available  through  voice  and  other  telecommunica¬ 
tions  opportunities.  The  Conference,  featuring  over  30 
experts  in  the  application  of  telecommunications  for  news¬ 
papers,  will  be  held  February  10-11,  1992  at  the  Hyatt 
Regency  New  Orleans.  The  cost  is  $645  for  registrants 
before  January  1st,  and  $745  thereafter. 

For  more  information  on  the  Conference,  contact  Kim 
Werner  at  215-297-1000.  Call  before  January  1,  and  you  will 
also  receive  a  free  copy  of  24  Hard-Learned  Lessons  of 
Talking  Newspapers. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

m^^lThe  Audiotex  Group 


NOVEMBEH  DECEMBER  JANUARY 
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JANUARY 

16-18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

19-22— International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Winter  Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

29-31 — Poynter  Institute,  Ownership  &  Leadership  Conference,  Poynfer 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

13-14 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Trade  Show,  Georgia  Center  for  Con¬ 
tinuing  Education,  Athens.  Ga. 

13-15— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

23-26— Inland  Press  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Sheraton  Bonaventure 
Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

26-28 — Center  for  Earth  Resource  Management  Applications,  Annual 
Recycled  Paper  Conference,  Omni  Hotel,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

26-29— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Human  Resources 
Committee/Department  and  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Hilton  Hotel/Walt  Disney 
World  Village,  Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

29-3/2 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Seminars/ Workshops/Clinics 

DECEMBER 

10-11 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Newspaper  Insert  Conference,  Dallas.  Texas. 

12 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  “Multiculturalism  and  Higher 
Education”  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

18- 20 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JANUARY 

5-10 — American  Press  Institute,  “Editing  the  Weekly  and  Community 
Newspaper”  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

5-11 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  (over  75,000  circu¬ 
lation)  Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

13-15— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

16 — Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center,  "The  Columbian  Quincen¬ 
tenary  and  Multiculturalism"  Seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

19- 24 — American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 

Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

19-24 — Poynter  Institute,  Writing  &  Editing  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

31-2/2— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  “Economics,  Ethics  and  Ergonomics” 
Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FEBRUARY 

2-7 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program  (over 
75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

2-7— American  Press  Institute,  Newspaper  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association/ American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Semi¬ 
nar,  The  Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 

9-14— Poynter  Institute,  "Words  &  Visuals  in  the  News”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

10-11 — The  Audiotex  Group,  “Talking  Newspapers  and  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Opportunities”  Seminar,  Hyatt  Regency,  New  Orleans,  La. 
16-21 — Poynter  Institute.  "Growth  &  Development  for  Newspaper  Leaders” 
Seminar,  Poynter  Institute,  St,  Petersburg,  Fla. 

16-21— American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (over 
75,000  circulation).  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

23-28 — Poynter  Institute,  “Redefining  the  News"  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

23-29— American  Press  Institute,  News  Editors  and  Ckipy  Desk  Chiefs 
Seminar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 
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The  4th  Estate 


About  Awards 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"hope  I'm  not  150 early 


?ltES5H  "a  f! 


About  Awards 


Presidential  Medals.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  the 
Times  Mirror  Magazines  Conservation  Council  are  among 
nine  honorees  receiving  the  first  presidential  medals  for 
environmental  achievements,  the  White  House 
announced. 

According  to  the  office  of  the  White  House  press  secre¬ 
tary,  the  medals,  which  will  be  awarded  annually,  “recog¬ 
nize  exemplary  accomplishments  by  American  citizens 
and  organizations,  and  encourage  innovative  solutions  to 
environmental  challenges.” 

The  Times  received  the  medal  for  its  recycling  and 
conservation  efforts  which,  the  citation  said,  “permeate 
nearly  every  part  of  the  organization’s  thinking  and 
actions.”  The  largest  consumer  of  recycled  newsprint  in 
the  U  .S. ,  the  Times  uses  recycled  newsprint  for  more  than 
80%  of  the  paper  used  in  publishing. 

The  Times  Mirror  Magazines  Conservation  Council 
received  the  award  for  raising  public  awareness  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  issues  among  the  30  million  readers  of  T-M 
magazines,  which  include  Field  &  Stream,  Popular  Sci¬ 
ence,  Outdoor  Life  and  Skiing.  The  citation  noted  that 
their  efforts  included  five  editorials  on  the  subject,  part¬ 
nership  agreements  with  five  public  agencies,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Partnership  for  Environmental  Education  to 
provide  for  improved  environmental  education  and  sci¬ 
ence. 


Distinguished  Advisers.  The  Dow  Jones  Newspaper 
Fund  has  named  four  1991  Distinguished  Advisers.  The 
four  journalism  teachers  were  nominees  for  the  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year  award.  They  are  Tony  Gomez, 
Amphitheater  High  School  of  Tucson,  Ariz.;  Pat  Graff,  La 
Cueva  High  School,  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  Nancy 
Schlichting,  Mount  Carmel  High  School,  San  Diego, 
Calif.;  and  Steven  Jay  Thor,  Dillard  High  School,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 


Glamour  Women  of  the  Year  1991.  Two  journalists  were 
honored  among  the  ten  women  chosen  as  Glamour  maga¬ 
zine’s  Women  of  the  Year  1991.  Anna  Quindlen,  New 
York  Times  op-ed  columnist  and  author  of  the  syndicated 
column  “Public  &  Private,”  and  Cokie  Roberts,  congres¬ 
sional  correspondent  for  National  Public  Radio,  were 
among  those  chosen. 

Leukemia  Society  of  America  Awards.  Each  winner 
receives  a  check  for  $500  and  a  certificate  of  recognition 
from  the  society. 

Among  the  winners  was  “A  Test  of  Courage,”  written 
for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  by  Ellen  Robinson-Hayes, 
which  followed  a  young  boy  with  leukemia  for  a  year,  from 
diagnosis  through  maintenance  chemotherapy. 

Conservation  Award.  The  Cowles  Media  Company  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn,  has  been  chosen  for  the  Nature  Con¬ 
servancy’s  Conservation  Award,  given  annually  to  an 
individual  or  organization  who  has  made  the  most  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  Minnesota’s 
environment  during  the  year. 

The  company  donated  2,000-acre  Glendalough  game 
farm  and  hunting  reserve  in  west  central  Minnesota,  worth 
$2.4  million,  last  April  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  Earth 
Day  to  the  conservancy.  The  Nature  Conservancy  will 
transfer  the  property  to  the  state  of  Minnesota  in  April 
1992.  The  Minnesota  Legislature  last  session  voted  to 
establish  Glendalough  as  Minnesota’s  66th  state  park. 

Freedom  of  Information  Award.  A  collection  of  editori¬ 
als  addressing  First  Amendment  issues  has  won  the  sixth 
annual  Joseph  L.  Brechner  Freedom  of  Information 
Award,  given  by  the  Brechner  Center  for  Freedom  of 
Information.  Wayne  Nicholas,  managing  editor  of  the 
Bolivar  Commercial,  a  small  daily  in  Cleveland,  Miss., 
will  receive  $3,000.  His  editorial  argued  against  a  judge’s 
order  prohibiting  journalists  from  talking  to  jurors,  and 
criticized  a  mayor  for  frustrating  expression.  He  also 
condemned  school  district  officials’  apparent  efforts  to 
keep  information  from  the  public,  and  argued  against  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  limit  flag  burning. 

Journalism  Education  Association’s  Media  Citation.  The 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  are  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  Journalism  Education  Association’s  Media 
Citation  Award. 

Media  Citations  are  given  to  professional  media  outlets 
which  have  made  significant  contributions  to  scholastic 
journalism.  The  two  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  newspapers  were 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  job  of  supporting  high 
school  journalism  through  donations  for  scholarships, 
workshops  and  convention  expenses,  sponsoring  con¬ 
tests,  and  providing  quality  speakers  for  the  classrooms. 
Their  Newspaper  in  Education  program  was  also  cited, 
along  with  the  special  section  that  appears  each  week 
written  for  and  by  high  school  students. 

Forum  Award.  The  Petoskey  (Mich.)  News  Review  won 
the  Forum  Award,  the  U.S.  Council  for  Energy  Aware¬ 
ness  award  for  significant  journalistic  contributions  to 
public  understanding  of  nuclear  energy,  with  a  series  of 
articles  covering  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  nearby 
Big  Rock  Point  nuclear  power  plant.  Recipients  of  the 
$3,000  prize  were  Perry  Clark,  page  editor;  Paula  Holmes- 
Greeley,  managing  editor;  and  Michael  J.  LaFleche, 
reporter. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  James  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Censorship 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to  override  President 
Bush’s  veto  of  legislation  that  would  have  permitted  doctors  and 
nurses  in  federally  funded  clinics  to  discuss  abortion  with  their  pa¬ 
tients,  the  administration  put  a  gag  on  the  free  speech  rights  of  those 
counselors. 

Presumably,  if  those  doctors  and  nurses  put  their  thoughts  on 
abortion  into  writing  they  would  be  censored  in  the  same  way. 

No  matter  where  one  stands  on  the  issue  of  abortion,  the  rule  that 
any  utterance  on  the  subject  by  someone,  just  because  he  or  she 
happens  to  receive  federal  funding,  is  subject  to  the  dictates  of  that 
government  is  anathema  to  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
First  Amendment. 

Anthony  Lewis,  op-ed  columnist  for  the  New  York  Times,  puts  the 
issue  in  perspective  with  these  words: 

“The  real  issue  is  whether  federal  aid  should  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
decide  what  Americans  can  say.  It  is  a  profoundly  important  issue — 
more  important  than  any  other  considered  by  Congress  this  year. 
For  federal  money  now  goes  to  thousands  of  universities  in  this 
country,  to  museums,  to  scientific  laboratories — and  our  tradition  of 
free  speech  will  be  mutilated  if  that  money  can  be  accompanied  by 
censorship.” 

Lewis  continued;  “It  will  not  stop  with  abortion,  I  fear.  Already  a 
Justice  Department  lawyer  has  said  that  when  government  aids  any 
private  institution,  it  can  direct  what  may  or  may  not  be  said  there.” 

Big  Brother  is  here  and  it  is  frightening. 

We  wonder  about  the  156  congressmen  who  voted  not  to  override 
the  president’s  veto.  In  effect,  they  voted  for  the  gag  rule.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  where  they  stand  on  the  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  Dec.  15. 

For,  or  against? 


Convenience? 

Last  week  (E&P,  Nov.  23,  P.  16)  the  chairman  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Times  Mirror  Co.  told  members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  that  newspapers  must  be  more  convenient  and  useful. 
His  comments  were  directed  mostly  to  advertising  practices. 

He  might  well  have  been  talking  about  efforts  of  circulation  de¬ 
partments  to  make  it  easier  for  subscribers  to  buy  their  product. 
More  and  more  newspapers  have  gone  “the  magazine  route,”  if  it 
might  be  called  that. 

Why  not  offer  long-term,  paid-in-advance  subscriptions  with  a 
premium  gift — just  as  magazines  do?  Old-line  circulation  managers 
may  balk  at  the  idea  of  having  to  deal  in  blankets,  clock  radios,  mugs, 
fire  extinguishers,  and  school  donations  but  it  may  be  the  wave  of  the 
future,  as  an  article  in  this  issue  suggests.  It  eliminates  the  hassle  of 
monthly  collection  efforts  by  a  carrier  or  the  newspaper. 

We  like  especially  those  programs  in  which  a  percentage  of  each 
subscription  goes  to  a  local  school  selected  by  the  subscriber. 

Why  didn’t  someone  think  of  this  before? 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulattons 
Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  Oldest  Publishers  and  Advertisers 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist  established 
March  22. 1884;  Newspaperdom  established  March,  1892: 
the  Fourth  Estate.  March  1, 1894;  Editor  &  Publisher.  June 
29, 1901 :  Advertising.  January  22,  1925. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Exception  to  editorial 

Your  news  columns  do  not  over¬ 
look  the  total  picture,  although  your 
editorial  columns  of  Oct.  5  did. 

First,  in  editorializing  on  “all  sales 
groups”  in  the  newspaper  industry, 
E&P  should  not  have  overlooked  the 
many  effective  sales  arms  of  state 
press  associations,  nor  American 
Newspaper  Representatives,  the  ad 
placement  subsidiary  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Association.  The  latter 
placed  some  30,000  insert  orders  with 
community  newspapers  this  year. 

Second,  the  support  for  H.R.  3515 
which  would  allow  Baby  Bells  to  pro¬ 
vide  information  services  only  over 
lines  where  they  do  not  have  a 
monopoly  is  a  larger  issue  than  only 
an  ANPA  issue,  as  you  infer. 

ANPA  has  been  joined  by  NNA  on 


Justice  is  supposed  to  be  blind,  but 
the  media  ought  to  use  all  their  facul¬ 
ties.  Unfortunately,  the  institution 
that  fancies  itself  society’s  eyes  and 
ears  is  often  deaf,  blind,  dumb  and 
censorial.  To  illustrate,  1  give  you 
“Winds  of  protest  in  Wichita”  in  the 
Oct.  5  E&P. 

No  reporter  would  cover  a  war  and 
write  only  about  what  the  enemy  was 
doing,  completely  ignoring  the  other 
forces  involved  in  the  conflict.  No 


this  issue,  as  you  reported  in  your 
news  columns.  Even  more  important, 
this  is  a  broad  consumer  issue,  not 
merely  a  newspaper  issue. 

Only  in  a  competitive  non-mono- 
polistic  market  situation  can  informa¬ 
tion  services  develop  in  an  entrepre¬ 
neurial  manner  at  the  least  cost  to  the 
consumer,  the  general  public. 

That  is  why  H.R.  3515  is  also  gener¬ 
ating  support  from  outside  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

David  C.  Simonson 

(Simonson  is  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation.) 


sportswriter  would  cover  a  football 
game  and  discuss  only  what  one  team 
did.  No  reputable  journalists  cover¬ 
ing,  say,  the  slavery  issue  would  have 
focused  on  the  follies  of  John  Brown 
and  proceeded  to  ignore  not  only  the 
slave  owners’  position  but  also  the 
existence  of  the  owners  and  of  the 
slaves  themselves. 

The  E&P  story  deals  basically  with 
the  travails  of  those  dogged  folks  at 
{See  LETTERS  on  page  35) 


Clarifications 

In  an  article  by  Melissa  Robinson  in 
the  Oct.  19  issue  of  E&P,  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  was  among 
those  mentioned  as  having  closed 
their  Washington,  D.C.,  bureaus  over 
the  past  year-and-a-half. 

According  to  Chronicle  managing 
editor  Matthew  Wilson:  “In  fact,  the 
Chronicle’s  bureau  was  never  closed. 
True,  for  a  few  months  between  hires, 
we  had  no  reporter  resident  in 
Washington.  We  remedied  that  by 
hiring  Carolyn  Lochhead  some  while 
back.  She  has  been  reporting  from  the 
bureau  since  mid-September.” 

«  «  « 

Based  on  incorrect  information  in  a 
news  release  from  Tribune  Media 
Services,  an  E&P  story  published  in 
the  Oct.  12  edition  incorrectly  stated 
that  WOMENEWS  was  linked  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  and  was  initiated  by  it. 

WOMENEWS  is  a  copyrighted 
product  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
the  name  WOMENEWS  is  trade- 
marked  and  has  been  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  five  years. 

WOMENEWS,  as  a  copyrighted 
product,  was  printed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  shared  with  members  of 
the  ASNE  and  its  focus  groups. 
WOMENEWS  was  based  on 
research  done  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  this  research  is  still  proprietary. 


Says  coverage  was  one-sided 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  Chicago  Tribune  seeks  an 
afternoon  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship  as  the  new  Chicago  Sun  makes 
its  debut. 

^  t 

The  Japanese  government 
announced  a  reorganization  of  news¬ 
papers  as  “public  utilities  charged 
with  a  national  mission  under  a  war¬ 
time  structure.” 

^  ^  jic 

President  Roosevelt  and  the  State 
Department  apologize  to  the  Republic 
of  Chile  for  a  story  in  Time  magazine 
which  implied  that  the  late  president 
of  Chile  was  over-fond  of  the  product 
of  his  vineyards.  E&P  raised  the 
question  of  why  the  U.S.  government 
should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  press. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  29,  1941 


★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 

THE  UNSPUN  TRUTH 
OUT  OF  HOLLYWOOD 

Give  your  readers  the  celebrity  news  they  want 
about  the  entertainment  world’s  top  names. 

Give  your  readers  Hollywocxl  Stars,  the  weekly 
celebrity  interview  column  by  Ivor  Davis. 

Davis,  a  veteran  Hoilywood  journalist,  cuts  through 
the  mountain  of  press  agent  and  studio  propaganda. 

That's  why  Hollywood  Stars  is  a  unique,  irreverent 
read,  week  after  week. 

Recent  topics:  An  exclusive  inside  look  at  the  filming  of 
“Hook;"  the  truth  about  Demi  Moore  and  Bruce  Willis, 

Hollywood's  'Golden  Couple;'  how  Arnold  Schwarzenegger 
has  targeted  the  California  governor's  mansion. 

For  samples:  Connie  White  at  310-785-9613  or  1-800-972-3550;  fax:  310-785-0613.  | 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  Fifth  Ave.,  9th  floor  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011 
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iFlhE  Economy  Is  Down, 
Why  Is  Ad  Spending 
FoRltiETbp  Brands  Up? 


1991  began  with  a  grim  outlook.  War  was  imminent  in  the  Gulf, 
and  the  recession  started  to  kick  in  with  full  force.  Profit  projections 
plunged  while  everybody  slashed  their  ad  budgets  and  ran  for  cover. 

Everybody,  that  is,  but  the  top  200  brands. 

The  1st  quarter  LNA/Arbitron  Multi -Media 
Service  report  shows  that,  while  all  other 
advertisers  cut  their  collective  spending  by 
15.5%,  the  top  200  brands  actually  raised  their 
total  by  6.2%. 

W^y?  Maybe  because  these  are  the  very 
brands  that  know  what  being  on  top  is  all  about. 
That  it  requires  an  unwavering  commitment 
to  brand-building  through  both  good  times 
and  bad.  A  commitment  that  doesn’t  rise  and 
fall  with  each  temporary  fluctuation  in  the 
economy. 

The  McGraw-Hill  Research'  analysis  of 
business-to-business  advertising  expenditures 
during  the  1981-82  recession  shows  that  those 
who  increase  or  maintain  their  advertising  in 
a  recession  reap  a  major  sales  advantage  over 
their  competitors  who  cut  back.  Advertisers  who 
cut  spending  lost  ground  and  couldn’t  gain  it 
back.  In  1980,  sales  indices  were  identical,  but 
by  1985  those  who  didn’t  cut  back  had  racked 
up  a  3.2-to-l  sales  advantage. 

And,  surprisingly,  increasing  advertising 
modestly  during  a  recession  has  much  the 
same  effect  on  your  profits  as  cutting  advertising  does.  According  to 
The  Center  for  Research  and  Development’s  October  1990  study 
of  consumer  advertising  during  a  recession,  advertisers  who  yield 
“to  the  natural  inclination  to  cut  spending  in  an  effort  to  increase 
profits  in  a  recession  find  that  it  doesn’t  work.”^  This  study,  relying 
on  the  PIMS^  database,  also  showed  that  aggressive  advertisers 
picked  up  4.5  times  as  much  market  share  gain  as  their  overcautious 
competitors,  leaving  them  in  a  far  better  position  to  exploit  the 
inevitable  recovery  and  expansion. 

If  you’d  like  to  learn  more,  please  write  to  Department  C, 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  666  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10017,  enclosing  a  check  for  five  dollars.  You 
will  receive  a  booklet  covering  the  pertinent  research  done  on  all 
the  U.S.  recessions  since  1923.  Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks  for  delivery. 


*  McGnw-Hill  Research,  1986.  *  The  Center  for  Research  and  Development  0 1990. 

’  Profit  Impact  of  Market  Strategies.  The  Strategic  Planning  Institute.  Cambridge,  MA. 
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Premiums  for  subscribers 

Once  an  incentive  oniy  for  youth  carriers,  newspapers  are  offering 
gifts  to  iure  readers  into  pay-in-advance  iong-term  subscriptions 


By  Ann  Marie  Kenvin 

What  do  blankets,  clock  radios, 
mugs,  fire  extinguishers,  and  school 
donations  have  in  common? 

All  of  these  items  are  being  used  to 
attract  potential  new  subscribers  to 
pay  for  a  long-term  subscription  in 
advance,  or  spark  renewals. 

“I’m  cultivating  readers,  not  just 
selling  subscriptions,”  said  Sam  Ron- 
nicker,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Troy  (Ohio)  Do'ly  News.  The  newspa¬ 
per  is  in  the  midst  of  an  incentive 
program  mailed  to  non-subscribers 
that  offers  all  who  pay  for  a  year's 
subscription  a  clock-radio-telephone. 
So  far,  approximately  30  have 
responded. 

“I  know  30  isn’t  a  lot,  but  1  feel 
that  we  will  probably  have  those  read¬ 
ers  for  life.  They  get  very  used  to 
receiving  the  paper  every  day.  My 
whole  philosophy  is  that  it’s  a  long¬ 
term  retained  subscription.” 

Very  often,  subscriber  incentive 
gifts  are  less  expensive  to  the  paper 
than  offering  discounts. 

Expense  allowances  for  the  item 
varies  with  term  and  price  of  the  sub¬ 
scription,  according  to  Ron  Henry, 
president  of  Ron  Henry  Associates 
Inc.,  a  promotional  and  marketing 
services  firm. 

He  argues  that  by  offering  a  pre¬ 
mium  rather  than  a  discount,  the 
newspaper  can  maintain  its  estab¬ 
lished  price  and  not  detract  from  the 
perceived  value  of  the  product. 

Ronnicker  agrees  this  is  a  benefit 
because  then  the  paper  avoids  hitting 
the  customer  with  “sticker  shock” 
when  the  first  full-price  bill  is  sent. 

Premium  items  offered  by  newspa¬ 
pers  at  present  include  mugs,  tote 
bags,  stuffed  animals,  binoculars,  and 
burglar  alarms. 

The  Courier  Express  of  DuBois, 
Pa.,  the  Erie,  Pa.,  Newspapers  and 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  are 
just  some  of  the  papers  that  have  done 
well  by  offering  blankets  as  pre¬ 


miums. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  has 
offered  Timex  watches,  and  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror  has  offered 
picnic  jugs. 

The  Argus-Courier  in  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  has  worked  out  a  subscription 
incentive  that  ties  into  its  literacy  pro¬ 
gram.  The  “Help  Us  Help  Our 
Schools”  program  gives  readers  the 
opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the  com¬ 
munity  paper  and  donate  a  percentage 
of  every  new  subscription  to  the 
school  chosen  by  the  subscriber. 

The  percentage  ranges  from  about 
30%  to  48%,  depending  upon  the 
length  of  the  subscription.  The  longer 
a  subscription,  the  more  money  goes 
to  a  local  school. 


A  three-month  subscription  earns  a 
school  $5.00,  a  six-month  subscrip¬ 
tion,  $15.(X),  nine  months,  $22.50,  12 
months,  $30.00,  and  18  months,  $50. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the 
response,”  said  John  Meyer,  circula¬ 
tion  director.  “It’s  a  great  cause.” 

Several  Connecticut  towns  now 
have  mandatory  recycling.  The  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  C  our  ant  offers  new  sub¬ 
scribers  who  pay  by  mail  a  newspaper 
recycling  box  with  the  Courant’s 
logo. 

Several  papers  have  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning 
Star  and  have  established  “Reader’s 
Clubs’’  that  let  subscribers  participate 
in  many  discounts  and  special  offers 
sponsored  by  local  advertisers. 

Usually  for  a  minimum  of  a  paid-in- 
advance  three-month  subscription, 
the  reader  will  become  a  member  of 
the  reader's  club  and  receive  a  card 
identifying  him  as  a  member.  When 


the  card  is  presented  to  the  local 
advertiser,  ranging  from  restaurants 
to  dry  cleaners,  the  reader  is  able  to 
participate  in  the  special  offers  and 
perks.  The  Morning  Star  also  sells 
items  from  their  office,  such  as  dis¬ 
counted  movie  tickets  and  hurricane 
maps. 

“It  not  only  acts  as  a  retention  vehi¬ 
cle,  but  is  also  an  excellent  sales 
tool,”  said  Tony  Meinert,  circulation 
director  of  the  Morning  Star. 

The  Hartford  Courant  has  been 
testing  a  Valued  Subscriber  Program 
for  about  eight  months  in  one  20,000- 
household  market. 

“The  program  is  directed  at  a  mar¬ 
ket  where  we  want  to  reinforce  the 
readership  habit,”  said  Gene  Tye, 


Courant  director  of  circulation,  “and 
its  a  value-added  program  for  all 
involved.  It’s  a  win-win-win  situation 
for  the  reader,  the  paper,  and  the 
advertiser.” 

Other  newspapers  that  have 
become  involved  in  reader’s  clubs  are 
the  News-Tribune,  Woodbridge, 
N.J.;  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  Jour¬ 
nal-,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspa¬ 
pers;  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Newspapers; 
the  Greensboro  (N.C.)  News  & 
Record',  and  the  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle  Tribune. 

Vu/Text  adds 
Star  Tribune 

The  Star  Tribune,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  been  added  to  Vu/Text’s 
databank,  bringing  the  Knight-Ridder 
information  service’s  total  of  full-text 
U.S.  dailies  to  76. 


The  newspaper  is  in  the  midst  of  an  incentive 
program  mailed  to  non-subscribers  that  offer  all  who 
pay  for  a  year’s  subscription  a  clock-radio-telephone. 


Left  in  the  lurch 


With  funding  cut  off  and  their  future  uncertain,  most  of 
Pravda's  U.S.  staffers  are  returning  to  the  Soviet  Union 


By  George  Gameau 


As  the  “evil  empire”  of  Soviet 
communism  slips  into  turmoil,  so 
does  its  party-  and  government- 
owned  press. 

People  hard  hit  by  the  recession  at 
U.S.  newspapers  can  take  heart  from 
the  tale  of  Victor  A.  Linnik,  one  little 
indicator  of  increasing  disarray 
afflicting  the  Soviet  press  in  the  post¬ 
communist  era. 

An  American  literature  graduate  of 
Moscow  State  University  who  did  his 
thesis  on  Norman  Mailer,  Linnik 
earned  a  graduate  degree  in  American 
politics,  with  a  thesis  on  Eugene 


following  a  colleague  who  left  several 
weeks  ago — will  leave  Pravda  with¬ 
out  a  New  York  correspondent.  All 
but  10  of  Pravda’ s  32  overseas  corre¬ 
spondents  are  being  called  home,  Lin¬ 
nik  said,  leaving  its  only  U.S.  pres¬ 
ence  in  Washington. 

“Nobody  knows  what’s  going  to 
happen.  I’m  not  sure  we  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  in  January,”  Linnik  said  in 
flawless  English,  with  only  the  hint  of 
an  accent,  over  lunch  at  an  Upper 
East  Side  restaurant  near  where  he 
lives  and  works  in  a  rented  apartment. 
Smoking  Marlboros,  he  talks  affec¬ 
tionately  about  New  York  and  dis¬ 
dainfully  about  reformers  in  the 


“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  press,”  he 
declared.  “Every  press  is  part  of  its  own  system.’ 


McCarthy.  He  was  a  researcher  at  the 
Kremlin’s  think  tank  on  U.S.  and 
Canadian  studies  and  speech  writer  at 
the  powerful  Central  Committee  of 
the  Communist  Party,  moving  to  New 
York  four  years  ago  as  a  U.S.  affairs 
columnist  for  the  Communist  Party 
newspaper  Pravda — one  of  the  most 
elite  jobs  in  the  Soviet  press. 

How  things  have  changed. 

Pravda,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party,  has  seen  its  circu¬ 
lation  plunge  from  about  13  million  in 
1980  to  about  2.6  million. 

After  a  failed  coup  by  conservative 
military  leaders  this  summer,  reform¬ 
ist  Russian  Republic  President  Boris 
Yeltsin  confiscated  the  party’s  prop¬ 
erty,  including  Pravda,  which  he 
closed  for  a  week,  froze  its  assets,  and 
installed  a  new  editor. 

The  upheaval  at  Pravda  has  left 
Linnik  in  the  lurch.  His  money  from 
his  home  office  has  been  choked  off 
since  July,  forcing  him  to  borrow 
money  for  living  expenses  and  leaving 
him  in  debt. 

Now  the  47-year-old  self-described 
expert  on  the  United  States  is  going 
home,  taking  his  wife  Irina,  who  dou¬ 
bles  as  secretary,  and  their  two 
daughters,  a  15-year-oId  who  attends 
the  Soviet  mission  school  and  an  8- 
year-old  at  PS  158. 

His  impending  return  to  Russia — 


Pravda  in  1977  but  accepted  a  Job  as 
American  affairs  columnist  in  1980  at 
the  invitation  of  then-editor  and  chief 
Victor  Afanaseiv.  In  the  great  tradi¬ 
tion  of  crossing  the  isle  between  poli¬ 
tics  and  journalism,  he  left  in  1983  for 
the  Central  Committee.  His  appoint¬ 
ment  was  signed  by  the  man  who  was 
to  lead  the  Soviet  Union  away  from 
Communism:  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

In  1987  he  rejoined  Pravda  as  senior 
correspondent  in  New  York.  He  has 
covered  gold  mines  in  Nevada,  farm¬ 
ers  in  Connecticut  and  the  raging 
abortion  debate. 

Linnik  readily  admitted  that  Pravda 
and  the  Soviet  press  slanted  U.S.  cov¬ 
erage,  distorting  reality  by  reporting 
on  negative  news  such  as  racial  prob¬ 
lems,  homelessness,  strikes,  and 


Soviet  press. 

Since  July,  the  paper  owes  him 
$25,000  in  salary  and  expenses.  While 
the  paper  paid  most  of  his  expenses, 
he  says  he  earned  about  $10,000  a 
year.  Despite  borrowing  $15, 000 from 
friends  to  keep  going,  he  has  lost  his 
car  insurance  and  is  planning  on  sell¬ 
ing  most  of  their  belongings. 

But  in  the  tradition  of  journalists 
everywhere,  he  has  continued  to  file. 

Officially,  Pravda  is  an  indepen¬ 
dent  paper  run  by  its  staff.  Its  new 
editor,  Gennaddy  Selezner,  44,  was 
appointed  by  Yeltsin  and  came  from 
the  Soviet  youth  newspaper  Komso- 
molskaya  Pravda.  Yet  it  is  closely 
associated  with  the  party,  which 
owns  everything  the  paper  has,  in¬ 
cluding  desks  and  printing  presses. 

Since  Yeltsin  seized  the  party’s 
assets  and  banned  it,  Pravda’ s  future 
remains  in  doubt. 

Though  Linnik  will  return  to  a  job 
as  deputy  editor  and  chief  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  Pravda’s  circulation  is 
in  a  tailspin,  it  carries  no  advertising 
to  speak  of,  and  it  sells  for  a  fraction 
of  a  penny  at  official  rates. 

Linnik,  who  won  top  honors  for 
foreign  reporting  last  year  from  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Journalists,  the 
nation’s  highest  journalism  honor, 
has  been  a  party  member  since  1977. 

He  turned  down  an  offer  to  join 


crime. 

However,  the  party  line,  and  dis¬ 
tortion,  changed  after  Gorbachev 
took  over  in  1985,  he  said. 

“One  tilt  gave  way  to  another  tilt. 
Everything  about  America  was  beau¬ 
tiful,”  he  said.  Leading  exponents  of 
pro-Western  views  were  the  Soviet 
papers  Ogonyok  and  Moscow  News, 
he  said. 

For  his  part,  Linnik  said,  he  tried 
“to  strike  a  middle  ground,”  eschew¬ 
ing  such  hackneyed  cliches  as 
“imperialist”  in  describing  the 
United  States. 

Neither  did  he  join  the  swing  to 
“rosy”  reporting  about  U.S.  affairs 
since  1985. 

Linnik  sees  the  press  in  both  na¬ 
tions  as  ideologically  biased  and  the 
practice  of  self-censorship  common. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
press,”  he  declared.  “Every  press  is 
part  of  its  own  sys’em.” 

Just  as  Soviet  news  accounts  used 
to  focus  on  U.S  problems,  U.S. 
media  zeroed  in  on  the  Soviet  Union’s 
housing  and  food  shortages,  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  dissidents. 

“Ours  tries  to  show  the  failures  of 
capitalism,  yours  tries  to  show  the 
failures  of  communism,”  he  said. 

Finding  a  clear  bias  in  U.S  report¬ 
ing,  he  said,  “You  don’t  question  the 
basic  tenets  of  capitalism  .  .  .  You 
never  read  about  structural  problems 
with  the  U.S.  system.” 

He  called  Pravda  the  “establish¬ 
ment”  paper,  comparing  it  with  the 
Wall  Street  Journal. 
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Oregon  daily  takes  a  stand 

In  the  face  of  a  boycott,  newspaper  refuses  to  retract 
editorial  blasting  self-described  pro-traditional  family’  group 


By  Tony  Case 

An  anti-gay  rights  group  in  Oregon 
has  mounted  a  boycott  of  the  Salem 
Statesman-Journal  for  an  editorial 
blasting  the  organization,  but  the 
newspaper  has  refused  to  retract  or 
apologize  for  the  piece. 

The  Nov.  1  editorial,  “Stop  the 
intimidation  now,”  accused  the  Eu¬ 
gene-based  Oregon  Citizens  Alliance 
of  perpetrating  a  “crusade  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  prejudice.”  The  organiza¬ 
tion  maintains  this  is  an  unfair  charac¬ 
terization. 

The  OCA,  a  self-described  “pro- 
traditional  family”  group  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  financially  by  15,000  contribu¬ 
tors,  has  fought  vigorously  against  the 
enactment  of  gay  rights  legislation  in 
Oregon. 

“If  we  don’t  stop  it  now,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  said  of  the  OCA’s  efforts,  “who 
will  be  the  next  target  of  bigotry?  Will 
it  be  legalized  ethnic  or  racial  dis¬ 
crimination?  Will  it  be  based  on  one’s 
religious  beliefs?” 

It  asserted  that,  while  the  paper 
does  not  necessarily  condone  or  pro¬ 
mote  homosexuality  and  recognizes 
people’s  “fundamental  right  to  their 
own  values  and  beliefs,”  it  is  opposed 
to  “bigotry,  prejudice  and  discrimina¬ 
tion”  aimed  at  any  group  or  individ¬ 
ual. 

“Will  we  simply  say  that  it’s  OK  to 
hate  anyone  who  doesn’t  fit  the 
alliance’s  specifications?”  it  read. 
“Will  we  revert  to  publicly  sanc¬ 
tioned  discrimination  against  blacks. 
Native  Americans,  Jews,  Catholics, 
Hispanics,  immigrants,  the  poor,  and 
the  hundreds  of  other  groups  who 
have  been  convenient  targets  during 
our  nation’s  history?” 

After  its  publication,  the  OCA 
called  a  news  conference  to  denounce 
the  editorial  publicly,  and  about  a 
dozen  of  the  group’s  members  pro¬ 
tester’  outside  the  newspaper. 

The  group  has  since  urged  Salem 
residents  to  stop  buying  the  States¬ 
man-Journal  and  patronizing  its 
advertisers,  at  least  “until  the  paper 
recognizes  we’re  not  a  hate  group,” 
said  OCA  spokesperson  Scott  Lively. 

The  editorial  wrongly  portrayed  the 
OCA  as  racist,  anti-Semitic  and  hate¬ 
ful  of  homosexuals.  Lively  main¬ 
tained. 


“If  we  allow  them  to  misrepresent 
us  to  the  community,  then  the  com¬ 
munity  has  every  right  to  believe  it’s 
true,”  he  said.  “[The  boycott]  is 
really  the  only  choice.” 

According  to  Lively,  the  OCA  has 
based  its  mission  on  concerns  with 
“the  decline  in  sexual  standards  in 
our  country,”  the  endangerment  of 
the  “traditional  family  unit,”  and  the 
proliferation  of  the  “homosexual 
political  agenda.” 


the  OCA’s  literature  and  its  stated 
principles,  and  consider  publishing  an 
OCA  guest  opinion  piece  and  report¬ 
ing  on  the  group’s  activites. 

The  OCA  was  interested  in  the 
opinion  piece  proposal,  but  only  on 
one  condition:  that  it  run  alongside  a 
retraction  of  the  original  editorial. 

The  group’s  officials  came  to  the 
meeting  with  written  retraction  in 
tow,  Florence  said.  It  was  rejected 
after  two  meetings  of  the  editorial 


“If  we  don’t  stop  it  now,”  the  editorial  said  of  the 
OCA’s  efforts,  “who  will  be  the  next  target  of  bigotry? 
Will  it  be  legalized  ethnic  or  racial  discrimination?” 


The  OCA,  he  asserted,  is  “a  victim 
of  the  political  ideology  of 
[Statesman-Journal  executive  editor] 
Bill  Florence  and  his  allies  at  the 
paper.” 

Florence  said  that,  while  the 
Statesman-Journal  respects  the 
OCA’s  right  to  protest,  it  stands 
behind  its  editorial. 

In  a  Nov.  21  note  to  readers,  the 
paper  addressed  the  controversy, 
declaring,  “Our  views  on  the  issue  of 
civil  rights  for  homosexuals  and  our 
objection  to  the  campaign  of  the  OCA 
have  not  changed.” 

In  the  same  edition,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  letters  offering  opposing  views 
of  the  editorial,  and  of  the  OCA  itself. 

“No,  OCA  isn’t  about  hatred  and 
intimidation  or  anything  as  asinine  as 
legalized  ethnic  or  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,”  read  one  letter.  “We  are  saying 
no  to  institutionalized,  government- 
sanctioned  minority  status  based  on 
sexual  lifestyles.” 

Another  letter  declared,  “After  the 
OCA  outlaws  gays,  it’ll  outlaw 
blacks,  Hispanics,  Asians,  feminists, 
Jews,  Catholics,  Protestants,  the  Wi¬ 
zard  of  Oz  and  Mr.  Spock — anyone 
who  it  believes  is  a  ‘threat’  to  its  sen¬ 
sibilities.” 

Face-to-face 

Florence  related  that  the  paper’s 
news  executives  earlier  had  met  face- 
to-face  with  the  group’s  leaders  to 
discuss  the  situation. 

At  the  meeting,  Florence  said,  the 
Statesman-Journal  agreed  to  review 


board,  however. 

Subsequently,  the  OCA  declined 
the  invitation  to  submit  a  guest  col¬ 
umn.  Furthermore,  it  refused  to  con¬ 
sent  to  future  interviews  with  or  issue 
news  releases  to  the  Statesman-Jour¬ 
nal,  according  to  Florence. 

This  is  not  the  first  scuttle  between 
the  OCA  and  a  newspaper.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  group  urged  a  boycott  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian  for  publishing 
what  Lively  referred  to  as  “puff 
pieces  about  the  homosexual  commu¬ 
nity.”  The  OCA  called  off  the  boycott 
two  weeks  later,  however,  after 
Oregonian  executives  had  met  with 
representatives  of  the  group. 

Brian  role  to 
be  investigated 

During  his  recent  confirmation 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Attorney  General  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Barr  pledged  to  appoint  a  spe¬ 
cial  prosecutor  to  investigate  charges 
the  Justice  Department  pilfered  soft¬ 
ware  from  Inslaw  Inc. 

Inslaw  owners  William  and  Nancy 
Hamilton  charged  in  1984  that  then- 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  III 
plotted  with  Infotechnology  Inc.  head 
Earl  Brian  to  appropriate  Inslaw  soft¬ 
ware.  Meese  and  Brian  have  denied 
all  charges. 

Infotechnology,  parent  company  to 
United  Press  International,  is  cur¬ 
rently  reorganizing  under  Chapter  1 1 . 
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CAMPUS  JOURNALISM 


Student  safari 

Three  University  of  Oklahoma  student  lournalists  drove  22  hours 
to  cover  the  Clarence  Thomas  confirmation  hearings  in  D.C. 
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Although  it  had  been  labeled  "Opinion,"  this  cartoon  by  Universal  Press 
Syndicate's  Pat  Oliphant  led  to  a  storm  of  protest  on  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
campus  after  it  appeared  in  the  student  newspaper,  the  Oklahoma  Daily. 


By  Allan  Wolper 

They  borrowed  canned  food  and  a 
sleeping  bag,  grabbed  some  Radio 
Shack  computers,  a  money  card  from 
one  of  their  parents,  and  piled  into  a 
black  1978  Pontiac  Bonneville. 

The  bulky  Pontiac,  reinforced  by  a 
new  engine  and  a  recent  tune-up 
spurted  smoke  in  Virginia,  but  was 
revived  after  some  prompting,  and 
puffed  its  way  into  Washington,  D.C. 

The  three-member,  all-male  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  Oklahoma  Daily  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  Nor¬ 
man,  Okla.,  had  driven  22  hours  to 
cover  the  United  States  Senate 
Supreme  Court  confirmation  hearings 
on  Clarence  Thomas. 

They  were  there  because  Professor 
Anita  Hill,  a  law  professor  on  their 
campus,  had  charged  Thomas  with 
sexually  harassing  her  when  they  had 
worked  together  at  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Equal  Employ¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Commission. 

“I  did  the  Persian  Gulf  story  and  I 
thought  that  this  might  be  bigger  than 
that,”  said  Damon  Gardenhire,  a  20- 
year-old  campus  journalist  for  the 
Oklahoma  Daily.  “We  left  so  fast  we 
didn’t  have  time  to  organize  our 
socks.” 

The  group  also  included  Tim 
Hoover,  the  23-year-old  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Norman,  Okla.,  paper, 
and  Brian  Brown,  the  23-year-old  fea¬ 
tures  editor. 

The  journalistic  delegation  did  not 
include  the  18-year-old  Oklahoma 
Daily  woman  staffer  who  had  written 
a  Sept.  19  story  in  which  Hill  had  first 
criticized  the  Thomas  nomination. 

“I  wanted  to  go,”  said  Margot 
Habiby.  “I  guess  I  was  a  little 
annoyed  that  they  didn’t  take  me,  but 
I  have  to  admit  the  guys  who  went 
were  more  senior  than  I  was,  and  it 
wasn’t  really  practical  because  of  all 
my  exams.” 

Brown  insisted  that  the  journalistic 
group  was  put  together  without  any 
regard  to  sex  or  ethnic  background, 
although  some  consideration  was 


(Wolper  is  director  of  journalism  at 
Rutgers  University’s  Newark,  N.J., 
campus.) 


given  to  political  clout. 

He  noted,  for  example,  that  Damon 
Gardenhire  had  some  D.C.  experi¬ 
ence  because  he  had  worked  as  an 
intern  for  Oklahoma  Senator  Don 
Nickles  the  previous  summer. 

Gardenhire’s  Washington  connec¬ 
tion  came  in  handy.  Nickels  agreed  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  Congressional 
Press  Gallery  that  got  the  threesome 
press  credentials  to  cover  the  hearings. 

“Even  though  we  had  press  passes, 
they  wouldn’t  let  us  sit  down  when 
the  hearings  started,”  Gardenhire 
recalled.  “We  had  to  wait  at  the  side 
of  the  hearing  room  until  all  the  other 
reporters  were  seated.” 

After  the  first  day,  the  youthful  trio 
was  treated  as  part  of  the  press  pack 
and  took  their  seats  among  their  more 
seasoned  colleagues. 

“They  called  it  an  open  hearing,” 
he  noted,  “but  you  didn’t  get  in  unless 
you  were  somebody  who  knew  some¬ 
body  or  were  a  member  of  the  press.” 

The  Oklahoma  student  journalists 
eventually  found  everyday  seats  with 
a  group  of  reporters  from  Newsday, 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Tulsa  World. 

“They  were  great  to  us,”  said 
Hoover.  “They  treated  us  like  we 
were  one  of  them.” 


From  their  seats,  the  Oklahoma 
Daily  news  contingent  claimed  to 
have  gotten  a  perfect  view  of  some 
high-level  journalistic  squabbling. 

“Senator  DeConcini  was  attacking 
Newsday  for  breaking  the  Hill  story 
and  Nina  Totenberg  interrupted  him 
and  said  that  she  was  the  one  who  got 
the  affidavit,”  said  Tim  Hoover. 
“She  was  the  center  of  attention 
there.” 

Timothy  Phelps  of  Newsday  is 
credited  with  breaking  the  story  on 
Saturday  night,  Oct.  6,  over  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  newswire.  Toten¬ 
berg,  a  National  Public  Radio  legal 
correspondent,  broadcast  the  first 
interview  with  Hill  the  following 
morning. 

The  campus  journalists  stayed  at 
the  home  of  Ron  Whitmire,  a  lobbyist 
who  was  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
Daily  in  1989. 

They  began  each  day  by  pouring 
over  the  stories  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Then  they  went  to  the  hearing 
room. 

“It  was  a  transformative  experi¬ 
ence,”  Gardenhire  recalled.  “I  didn’t 
like  the  way  they  [Thomas  and  Hill] 
were  brought  out  into  the  open.  1 
thought  that  Anita  Hill  was  telling  the 
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Margot  Habiby 
was  left  behind 

truth,  but  I  don’t  think  Thomas 
should  have  been  brought  into  it. 
They  were  both  ruined.” 

Some  of  the  journalists  in  the  hear¬ 
ing  room  also  made  them  uncomfort¬ 
able. 

“It  was  truly  bizarre,”  said 
Hoover.  “Reporters  kept  making 
jokes  about  things,  and  you  could 
always  tell  when  everyone  was  going 
to  use  the  same  quote  because  you 
heard  the  scratching  of  300  pens.  I  had 
never  been  around  that  much  pool 
journalism  before.” 

The  cynical  side  of  the  press  corps 
revealed  itself  when  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy  would  speak,  the  students 
said. 

“Kennedy  said  something  like 
we’ll  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come 
to  it  and  the  reporters  were  all  snick¬ 
ering,”  said  Brian  Brown. 

The  student  journalism  team 
arrived  in  Washington  without  any 
strong  positions  on  the  Hill-Thomas 
fracas.  Gardenhire,  the  son  of  a  for¬ 
mer  Republican  state  senator,  has  a 
generally  conservative  view  of  poli¬ 
tics,  Brian  Brown  is  liberal,  and 
Hoover  claimed  to  fill  the  political 
spectrum  between  them. 

The  stories  they  sent  back  to  the 
campus  objectively  reflected  the 
drama  of  the  hearings,  even  though 
they  admit  that  they  had  come  to 
believe  in  Hill  by  the  time  the  testi¬ 
mony  had  ended. 

On  Oct.  15,  the  day  the  Senate  was 
voting  on  Thomas’  confirmation. 
Hoover  wrote  a  signed  editorial  in  the 
Oklahoma  Daily  that  demanded  that 
their  Oklahoma  representatives  in  the 
Senate  pay  serious  attention. 

The  editorial,  headlined,  “Believa- 
bility:  Anita  Hill’s  story  stands  up,” 
took  a  position  that  the  three  student 
journalists  supported. 


“Overall,  the  testimony  leans  in 
favor  of  Hill,”  Hoover  said.  “Okla¬ 
homa  Senators  Don  Nickles,  R-Ponca 
City,  and  David  Boren,  D-Seminole, 
would  do  well  to  examine  the  facts  in 
this  case  very  closely.” 

The  lengthy  editorial  dismissed 
speculation  that  Anita  Hill  was  part  of 
a  racially  motivated  plot  to  deny 
Judge  Thomas  a  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

“In  all  this,  finally,  there  is  the 
charge  of  racism.  Somehow,  Hill,  an 
African-American  woman  who 
worked  her  way  up  out  of  poverty  and 
racism,  who  dedicated  part  of  her 
career  to  equal  opportunity,  who 
helped  write  OU’s  racial  harassment 
policy,  is  engaging  in  stereotypes 
about  black  men. 

“Only  a  fool  would  buy  into  this 
inane  theory.” 

In  the  end,  the  senators  decided  to 
vote  for  Thomas. 

The  Oklahoma  Daily  that  same 
week  also  published  an  unsigned  edi¬ 
torial  that  tore  apart  state  Rep.  Leo¬ 
nard  Sullivan  for  writing  a  letter  to 
Oklahoma  President  Richard  Van 


Horn  demanding  that  Hill  be  fired. 

The  paper  printed  the  full  text  of  the 
eight-paragraph  letter  under  the 
heading  “Rep.  Stupidity — This  per¬ 
son  is  a  lawmaker?”  The  editorial 
said  that  Sullivan  had  “gone  off  the 
deep  end  ...  we  wanted  to  write  an 
editorial  about  it,  but  instead  decided 
to  simply  present  Sullivan’s  moronic 
ramblings,  in  full.” 

The  wording  of  the  editorial  was 
drafted  in  a  telephone  conference 
between  Hoover  in  Washington  and 
the  editors  at  the  Oklahoma  Daily  in 
Norman. 

On  the  drive  back,  the  student  jour¬ 
nalists  reflected  on  what  they  had 
witnessed. 

“We  talked  about  the  reality  of 
Washington  politics  and  the  maneu¬ 
vering  of  public  opinion,”  said  Brian 
Brown.  “I  had  never  thought  about  it 
before.  We  talked  about  the  concept 
of  an  individual  confronting  the 
Washington  power  structure.  We  sort 
of  knew  it.  Now  we  had  experienced 
it.” 

Damon  Gardenhire  said  he  is  trying 
(See  STUDENTS  on  page  37) 


University  of  Oklahoma  student  journalists  (from  left)  Brian  Brown,  Tim 
Hoover  and  Damon  Gardinhire  drove  22  hours  from  their  campus  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  to  cover  the  Clarence  Thomas  confirmation  hearings  and  UO 
Professor  Anita  Hill's  testimony. 
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Better  read  than  red 

Germany’s  former  communist  newspapers  no  longer  party  lackeys; 
now  they  must  meet  the  open  market’s  competition 


By  Milton  HoUstein 

Wolfgang  Tiedke,  who  became  editor  in  chief  of  Leip- 
ziger  Volkszeitung  with  the  East  German  revolution,  talks 
enthusiastically  these  days  about  how  independent  his 
daily  is. 

He  proudly  cites  a  survey  that  shows  that  60%  of  Leipzi- 
gers  found  it  impartial;  15%  thought  it  was  not,  25%  did  not 
know. 

The  paper  is  now  owned  by  two  aggressive  West  Ger¬ 
man  publishing  houses  but,  Tiedke  says,  “No  one  outside 
the  editorial  office  makes  the  rules.” 

Words  such  as  impartial  and  independent  did  not  always 
come  so  easily  at  Volkszeitung  (People’s  Newspaper). 
Until  the  communist  regime  folded  in  December  1989  and 
gave  up  its  newspapers  and  magazines,  the  paper  was  its 
regional  cheerleader  in  Leipzig  (population  560,000),  a 
great  old  center  of  culture  and  industry  once  famed  for  its 
printing  arts. 


Once  printed  in  five  cities,  it  now  has 
pulled  back  to  its  Berlin  bastion,  both 
to  save  costs  and  because  its  modest 
circulation  no  longer  requires  an 
extensive  printing  operation. 


Thirty-nine  papers  once  belonged  to  the  communist 
Socialist  Unity  Party  (SED)  and  its  four  supine  fellow- 
traveling  parties  and  movements.  Thirty  survive.  About 
50  new  papers  also  have  appeared.  Most  of  these  have  tiny 
circulations  and  bleak  prospects. 

For  some,  independence  is  more  ambiguous  than  at 
Volkszeitung.  These  are  the  papers  that  are  editorially 
independent  but  nonetheless  are  cozy  with  factions.  They 
are  much  less  likely  than  Volkszeitung  to  make  it  in  the 
emergent  market  economy,  and  their  circulation  slides 
have  been  more  precipitous. 

In  West  Germany,  party  papers,  once  strong,  are  now 
virtually  extinct.  Westerners  have  predicted  that  newspa¬ 
per  copies  sold  daily  in  the  East  will  peak  at  about  5 
million,  or  about  one  to  every  three  persons,  roughly  the 
same  penetration  as  in  West  Germany.  None,  say  many, 
will  be  party  papers. 

Chief  among  the  party  press  is  Berlin’s  Neues  Deutsch¬ 
land,  once  the  SED  flagship  paper  and  Pravda  wannabe 
right  down  to  the  “Workers  of  the  World,  Unite!”  line  on 
the  masthead.  It  is  owned  by  the  Socialist  Party  (PDS), 
successor  to  the  discredited  communists.  The  staff  insists 
the  paper  does  not  slavishly  follow  the  party  line,  but 
many  Germans  cannot  help  viewing  it  as  the  PDS  mouth¬ 
piece. 

The  chief  deputy  editor,  Reiner  Oschmann,  44,  con¬ 
cedes  that  “It  is  not  so  popular  anymore  to  be  standing  on 
the  left.”  He  also  fears  “a  narrow  connection  in  the 
popular  mind  between  our  fate  and  recent  events  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  So  I  have  no  illusions.  We  are  in  for  some 
very  rough  waters.” 


The  waters  have  already  grown  roily.  Neues  Deutsch¬ 
land  (New  Germany)  has  slipped  from  more  than  a  million 
circulation  to  about  120,000.  Many  of  those  million  “read¬ 
ers”  took  the  paper  because,  as  Oschmann  puts  it,  “Vari¬ 
ous  institutes  thought  it  fit  to  subscribe  whether  they  read 
it  or  not  or  because  it  spoke  for  the  SED  leadership,  or 
people  bought  it  because  they  thought  it  would  be  helpful 
to  their  careers.” 

SED  membership  was  more  than  2  million;  the  socialists 
have  barely  240,000.  Many  former  communists  have  even 
gone  over  to  the  new  East  German  “bourgeois”  parties. 
Thus,  circulation  of  what  was  the  largest  East  German 
paper,  Jiinge  Welt  (Young  World),  once  the  daily  of  the 
communist  Free  German  Youth  (FDJ),  under  its  new 
private  owners  from  West  Berlin  has  plunged  to  145,000 
from  1.6  million. 

One  of  the  few  bought  by  East  German  interests  is  the 
former  trade  union  paper  Tribuene.  It  sold  430,000  copies 
daily  under  the  communists,  now  fewer  than  60,000.  It  has 
furloughed  staff  and  appears  doomed  unless  a  new  buyer 
can  be  found. 

Neues  Deutschland  nonetheless  shows  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  the  revolution  has  made  in  all  the  press.  The  paper  so 
fawned  on  the  ailing  and  odious  party  boss,  Erich  Hon- 
ecker,  right  up  until  his  ouster  on  Oct.  18, 1989,  that,  along 
with  stories  on  production  quotas,  awards  for  exemplary 
workers,  and  TASS  dispatches,  it  could  be  counted  on  to 
give  him  half  the  front  page:  Honecker  holding  court  for  a 
Chinese  delegation;  meeting  with  some  Yeminis;  being 
lauded  for  a  piece  written  for  a  Delhi  newspaper. 

Six  of  the  eight  pages  of  the  issue  of  that  Oct.  10  were 
greetings  from  other  communist  countries  on  East  Ger¬ 
many’s  national  day.  Two  pages  were  reprints  from  the 
regional  press,  including  one  from  Volkszeitung  about  the 
“rowdies”  and  “provocateurs”  threatening  the  country’s 
peace  and  safety  with  rallies  such  as  those  in  Leipzig  that 
spurred  the  revolution. 

Today  the  Neues  Deutschland  staff  likes  to  think  of  it  as 
a  quality  daily.  The  foreign  pages  carry  dispatches  from 
the  West  German  DPA,  Reuters  and  AFP  in  addition  to 
ADN,  the  former  East  German  agency.  Pages  have  actu¬ 
ally  increased  to  12  three  days  a  week,  1 6  for  the  Saturday 
weekend  edition,  from  the  eight  once  typical.  This  boost 
allows  for  ads,  formerly  a  rarity. 

The  socialist  imprint  is  unignorable,  nonetheless,  not 
only  in  the  bigger-than-life  bust  of  Karl  Marx  that  com¬ 
mands  the  lobby  of  its  building  but  also  in  the  play  of  some 
stories  and,  of  course,  in  the  commentary. 

The  paper  has  given  generous  space  to  complaints 
against  Treuhandanstalt,  the  government  receiver  that  is 
privatizing  or  liquidating  8,000  former  communist  busi¬ 
nesses  and  in  the  process  necessarily  costing  thousands  of 
workers  their  jobs. 

Since  June  of  1991  the  Treuhand,  as  it  is  familiarly 
known,  has  responded  to  Neues  Deutschland’s  chronic 
money  woes  by  taking  over  financial  control  of  the  paper. 
Although  it  has  no  say  over  the  editorial  content,  its 
presence  could  become  inhibiting  and  has  been  debated  in 
the  paper  itself. 

The  agency  also  has  put  a  lock  on  the  Socialist  Party 
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funds.  At  Socialist  rallies  in  Berlin,  hundreds  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1991  excoriated  it  as  a  schmutzfinger  und  langfin- 
ger,  or  dirty-handed  pickpocket,  and  flaunted  both  the 
PDS  banner  and  the  East  German  flag. 

Still,  even  before  the  Treuhand  grabbed  the  purse 
strings,  the  paper  had  been  reasonably  evenhanded  in 
playing  Treuhand  stories.  Oschmann  says  that  “We  have 
sometimes  been  very  critical  indeed,  but  it  would  be 
foolish  and  childish  not  to  see  what  a  gigantic  task  the 
Treuhand  has  taken  on.” 

Although  it  is  still  produced  in  a  commodious  eight- 
story  building  in  one  of  Berlin’s  most  prestigious  and 
accessible  locations,  Franz  Mehring  Platz,  it  has  rented 
out  two  stories.  The  staff  has  been  wrung  down  to  2 10  from 
more  than  500.  Only  about  half,  or  91,  of  the  editorial 
workers  remain,  and  more  cuts  are  coming. 

The  paper  was  what  Oschmann  called  a  year  ago 
“hopelessly  backward”  technically,  on  hot  metal,  but 
converted  to  electronic  production  with  2.6  million 
deutsche  marks — about  a  million-and-a-half  dollars — pro¬ 
vided  by  a  socialist  printers’  fund  last  winter. 

Once  printed  in  five  cities,  it  now  has  pulled  back  to  its 
Berlin  bastion,  both  to  save  costs  and  because  its  modest 
circulation  no  longer  requires  an  extensive  printing  opera¬ 
tion. 

One  of  the  Western  publishers  that  all  along  has  scoffed 
at  the  chances  of  any  party  paper’s  surviving  is  the  con¬ 
servative  Springer  publishing  company  of  Hamburg  and 
Berlin.  Springer  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  acquisitive 
media  giants  and  over  the  years  has  had  its  troubles  with 
the  West  German  monopolies  commission. 

It  is  among  several  West  German  houses  that  have 
tapped  the  East  market  by  buying  up  the  old  party  papers. 
From  the  moment  the  Berlin  Wall  was  breached.  Western 


media  tycoons  have  drooled  over  the  prospect  of  getting  a 
slice  of  the  16  million  German  readers  in  the  East  because 
their  Western  circulations  have  long  since  topped  out. 

Others  include  Gruner  &  Jahr  which,  together  with 
Britain’s  Robert  Maxwell,  bought  a  stableful  of  magazines 
and  papers  from  the  communist  Berlin  Publishing  Co., 
including  Berliner  Zeitung  (Berlin  Newspaper).  Maxwell 
was  pumping  money  into  it  at  the  time  of  his  recent  death, 
hoping  to  turn  it  into  the  German  Washington  Post. 

Springer  made  a  strategic  mistake  at  the  outset  by 
buy  ing  up  not  the  major  communist  papers  but  the  smaller 
papers  of  the  lesser  parties.  These  included  Berlin’s  Der 
Morgen  (The  Morning),  which  was  published  by  the  for¬ 
mer  Liberal  Democrat  Party;  it  folded  in  June  1991 .  In  late 
1990  the  company  began  buying  the  more  prosperous 
regional  papers  of  the  SED. 


Furthermore,  the  antiquated 
government  distribution  system  ieft 
over  from  the  SED  days  makes 
marketing  difficult. 


One  of  its  key  purchases  is  the  Leipziger  Volkszeitung, 
which  Springer  and  Madsack,  a  Hannover  publisher,  ac¬ 
quired  50-50  from  the  Treuhandanstalt.  The  new  owners 
got  the  whole  cake,  a  printing  works  and  book  publishing 
house,  buildings,  the  newspaper  editorial  operations  and 
360,000  circulation,  for  a  bid  of  120  million  deutsche 
marks,  or  about  $70  million. 

Some  German  media  experts  think  these  assets  went  for 
(See  GERMAN  on  page  30) 


Other  one-time  communist  papers  are  mutating 


Other  one-time  communist  newspapers  of  the  Eastern 
bloc  also  are  mutating,  often  with  little  help  of  foreign 
capital,  though  they  retain  their  titles.  Some  examples: 

Hungary 

Nepszabadsag  (People’s  Freedom).  Once  the  most  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Hungarian  Socialist  Workers  Party.  The  party 
was  dissolved  in  October  1989,  but  the  paper  has  been 
independent  since  the  staff  refused  to  accept  a  party- 
appointed  editor  in  June  1989.  Remains  the  largest  of  the 
four  national  papers  at  350,000  circulation.  It  is  published 
by  a  “free  press  foundation,”  but  for  about  a  year  has  been 
half-owned  by  the  German  publishing  house  Bertelsmann. 
Regards  itself  as  the  nation’s  opinion  leader  and  as  a 
socialist  paper  though  no  party  has  a  stake  in  it. 

Germany’s  Springer  publishing  company  has  bought 
seven  former  communist  papers  in  the  provinces.  Foreign¬ 
ers  also  have  bought  other  papers  or  taken  a  share  in  them, 
including  the  former  Budapest  party  paper  Esti  Hirlap 
(Evening  Daily)  and  the  quasi-government  Magyar  Hirlap 
(Hungarian  Daily). 

Czechoslovakia 

Prague’s  Rude  Pravo  (Red  Justice),  most  authoritative 
paper  during  the  communist  era,  was  for  some  months 
after  the  “Velvet  Revolution”  of  1989  the  organ  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which  remains  legal  and  maintains  a 
significant  presence  in  parliament.  Though  most  papers 
are  attached  to  parties.  Rude  Pravo’ s  staff  did  a  flip-flop, 
insisting  it  became  independent.  Though  still  left-inclined, 
it  has  regained  its  position  as  the  circulation  leader — 
about  300,000,  by  most  estimates  —  and  is  technically  the 
best  of  the  dailies. 

Daily  Smena  (Shift),  once  the  organ  of  the  Slovak 


socialist  youth  movement  in  Bratislava,  has  been  a  self- 
supporting  “liberal  center”  paper  since  early  1990.  Circu¬ 
lation  120,000  daily,  230,000  Friday.  Awaiting  privatiza¬ 
tion.  Is  reconciled  to  the  government’s  owning  some  press 
shares  in  a  joint  stock  company  but  also  is  not  unreceptive 
to  the  idea  of  selling  to  a  foreign  interest.  A  counterpart 
Czech  paper,  Mlady  Svet  (Young  World)  is  published  in 
Prague  as  a  large  and  influential  weekly. 

Poland 

The  major  communist  daily  Trybuna  Ludu  (People’s 
Tribune)  is  struggling  as  Trybuna,  published  by  the  suc¬ 
cessor  party,  the  socialists. 

The  government  paper  under  the  communists,  Rzecz- 
pospolita  ( Commonwealth)  has  been  privatized  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  paper  with  some  foreign  funding  after  several 
months  in  an  ambiguous  posture  as  a  government-spon¬ 
sored  “independent”  daily.  An  employee-owned  daily 
close  to  Solidarity,  the  tabloid  Gazeta  Wyrborcza  (Elec¬ 
tions  Gazette),  founded  during  the  1989  semifree  elec¬ 
tions,  leads  it  slightly  in  circulation  with  about  500,000 
copies. 

Parliament  liquidated  the  trust  that  operated  communist 
provincial  papers,  which  have  been  thrown  on  the  open 
market. 

A  famous  weekly  journal  of  comment  since  1957, 
Polity ka,  considered  an  “opposition”  paper  but  always 
within  the  communist  fold,  became  independent  the 
moment  the  Communist  Party  was  dissolved.  It  has  made 
a  smooth  transition  to  an  independent  cooperative  owned 
by  the  journalists,  who  elected  the  editors,  and  is  still 
regarded  as  intellectual  and  progressive. 

— Milt  Hollstein 
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Perry  resigns  as  SPJ  executive  director 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
executive  director  Ira  Perry  is  resign¬ 
ing,  effective  Jan.  30. 

Perry,  a  former  Houston  Post  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor,  served  during  one  of 
the  most  tumultuous  periods  in  the  92- 
year  history  of  America’s  largest  jour¬ 
nalists  association. 

In  the  past  18  months,  SPJ  moved 
its  headquarters  from  Chicago  to  its 
birthplace  in  Greencastle,  Ind; 
stanched  a  five-year  flow  of  red  ink; 
began  an  apparent  turnaround  in 
membership  after  a  decade  of  steady 
declines;  and  bankrolled  a  big  court 
victory  for  campus  press  freedom. 

Perry’s  successor  would  be  the 
third  SPJ  executive  director  in  as 
many  years. 

Yet,  Perry  argued  in  a  telephone 
interview  from  Greencastle  that  he 
does  not  believe  his  resignation  sig¬ 
nals  a  return  to  the  turmoil  that 
rocked  SPJ  —  which  began  as  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  fraternity  —  in  the 
mid-1980s. 

“My  worry  when  I  came  here  was 


about  the  stability  of  the  society  itself. 
Things  were  in  desperate  shape,’’  he 
said. 

“Now  things  are  looking 
good  ....  Our  invested  reserve  is 
up,  we’re  showing  a  290  net  increase 
in  membership  every  month.  That’s 
net,  after  turnover.  We’re  on  track,” 
Perry  added. 

“I’m  less  worried  about  a  director 
leaving  now  than  I  would  have  been  a 
year-and-a-half  ago.” 

Perry  said  he  was  resigning  to 
return  to  his  real  love,  journalism. 

“Except  for  The  Quill  [magazine], 
most  of  what  I  do  here  is  not  directly 
tied  to  journalism,”  he  said.  “I  run  a 
$4  million  corporation.  What  1  want  to 
do  is  go  back  to  journalism.  That’s 
what  I  really  like.” 

Perry  said  he  had  no  job  lined  up, 
but  would  be  returning  to  Texas. 

SPJ  president,  Dallas-based  televi¬ 
sion  news  consultant  Ernie  Ford,  said 
he  accepted  Perry’s  resignation  “re¬ 
luctantly.” 

“I  really  regret  losing  Ira,”  Ford 
said  in  a  telephone  interview.  “He  did 
a  fabulous  job  for  us.  He  brought  us 


out  of  financial  disaster.” 

Ford  credited  Perry  with  moving 
SPJ  away  from  the  brink  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy. 

During  his  tenure,  the  society  in¬ 
creased  its  “true  invested  reserve” 
from  about  $4,000  to  $108,000,  SPJ 
said  in  a  statement. 

In  his  own  four-page  resignation 
letter.  Perry  noted  that  the  fiscal  turn¬ 
around  had  been  accomplished  de¬ 
spite  moving  from  Chicago  to  Green¬ 
castle  and  losing  virtually  its  entire 
administrative  staff. 

Membership  as  of  Nov.  10  stood  at 
16,933,  an  increase  of  about  1,400 
over  the  past  year.  Perry  said. 

SPJ  president  Ford  said  he  under¬ 
stood  Perry’s  reasons  for  resigning. 

“There  was  some  burnout,”  Ford 
said.  “Plus  he  missed  journalism,  and 
one  of  the  things  people  find  out  is 
that  [being  executive  director]  is  not  a 
journalism  job.” 

SPJ’s  president-elect,  Georgiana 
Vines,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel, 
will  head  a  search  committee  for  a 
new  executive  director. 


Freed  hostage  talks  of  times  with  Terry 


Freed  American  hostage  Thomas 
Sutherland  described  passing  the  time 
in  chains  by  debating  the  existence  of 
God  with  fellow  captive  Terry  Ander¬ 
son,  the  longest-held  Western  hos¬ 
tage  ip  Lebanon. 

Sutherland,  who  was  freed  Nov.  18 
by  his  Shiite  Muslim  captors  in  Leba¬ 
non,  said  he  took  an  agnostic  view, 
but  Anderson  argued  that  God  does 
exist. 

“I  prayed  so  many  times,  and  so 
hard,  so  hard  I  prayed,  and  nothing 
happened.  And  now  I’m  not  so 
sure  .  .  .  that  there  is  a  God,” 
Sutherland  told  reporters  Nov.  20  at 
the  U.S.  military  hospital  in  Wiesba¬ 
den,  Germany,  where  he  was  undergo¬ 
ing  medical  tests. 

Anderson,  the  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  was  kidnapped  March  16, 1985. 

Speaking  to  reporters  at  length  for 
the  first  time  since  his  arrival  in  Wies¬ 
baden  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  Suther¬ 
land  said  he  believed  the  remaining 
American  hostages — Anderson, 
Joseph  Cicippio  and  Alann  Steen — 
would  be  released  in  the  near  future. 

“I  think  it  will  be  all  finished 
soon,”  he  said. 

Both  Sutherland  and  Briton  Terry 
Waite  had  said  after  their  release  on 


Monday,  Nov.  18,  that  their  captors 
told  them  Americans  would  soon  be 
freed. 

Sutherland,  60,  described  finding 
solace  in  Anderson’s  companionship. 

“Terry,  who  is  a  voracious  reader, 
he  just  insisted  that  we  had  to  have 
books,”  Sutherland  said,  “and  he 
kept  at  them  so  consistently  and  so 
thoroughly  that  finally  they  starting 
piling  in  books.” 

He  also  said  Anderson  kept  a  sense 
of  humor  even  under  the  most  diffi¬ 


cult  conditions. 

At  one  point,  he  said,  the  captives 
were  chained  to  the  wall  in  a  cold 
room  with  a  dirt  floor,  when  the  kid¬ 
nappers  “came  down  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  candies  and  some  coffee.” 

“When  they  got  out,  Terry  burst 
out  laughing,  he  says,  ‘This  is  really 
funny.  These  guys  are  bringing  down 
treats  .  .  .  they’re  terrorists,  these 
guys,  and  here  they’re  treating  us 
with  candies  and  all.’  ” 

—  Associated  Press 


New  York  Post  columnist 
banned  from  Duke  bash 


New  York  Post  columnist  Mike 
McAlary  was  hardly  incensed  about 
being  banned  from  a  “victory  party” 
for  Rep.  David  Duke  of  Louisiana, 
who  just  completed  an  unsuccessful 
run  for  governor  of  the  state. 

“Banned  by  David  Duke.  Of  all  the 
reviews,  good  and  bad.  I’ve  ever 
received,  this  has  to  stand  as  the 
greatest,”  he  wrote  in  his  Nov.  18 
column.  “I  have  been  blacklisted  by  a 
white  supremacist.  No  other  journal¬ 
ist  was  similarly  honored.” 

McAlary  related  that,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  reporters  had  waited  to  enter 


the  gathering,  only  certain  ones  were 
allowed  access. 

That  group,  as  it  turned  out,  did  not 
include  the  Post  columnist,  however. 

“The  candidate  who  professes 
freedom  of  speech  had  gone  over  all 
of  the  press  applications,”  he  said  of 
Duke,  a  former  Klu  Klux  Klansman. 
“He  was  looking  for  the  names  of 
writers  who  had  been  a  little  too  free 
in  their  condemnation  of  his  candi¬ 
dacy. 

“Given  the  choice,  David  Duke 
would  register  typewriters  over 
guns.”  —  Tony  Case 
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Love  and  marriage 

Newspapers,  retailers  share  common  destiny, 
department  store  guru  William  Dillard  tells  SNPA 


By  George  Gameau 

William  T.  Dillard  made  his  fortune 
the  old-fashioned  way:  selling  good 
merchandise  for  a  fair  price  and  earn¬ 
ing  a  modest  profit. 

Using  newspaper  advertising  to 
create  consumer  demand,  he  built 
Dillard  Department  Stores  Inc.  from 
one  store  in  Nashville,  Ark.,  in  1938 
to  214  U.S.  stores  grossing  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Fifty-three  years  later  Dillard’s 
belief  in  newspapers  remains  un¬ 
shaken — proving  that  while  business 
and  society  is  changing  quickly,  some 
old-fashioned  success  formulas  still 
work. 

That  was  the  message  the  76-year- 
old  retailer  told  an  appreciative  crowd 
at  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association’s  88th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

“No  other  medium  is  as  efective  at 
moving  merchandize  as  print,”  Dil¬ 
lard  said. 

He  called  newspapers  and  retailers 
“natural  allies,”  economically  and 
socially  “indispensable  to  one 
another”  that  go  together  like  ham 
and  eggs,  love  and  marriage. 

“Newspaper  advertising,”  he  said, 
“is  salesmanship  in  print.” 

He  equated  the  golden  age  of  news¬ 
papers  with  the  golden  age  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  said  their  destinies 
were  inextricably  intertwined. 

For  the  publishers  assembled  in  a 
cloistered  luxury  resort,  it  was  a  wel¬ 
come  reaffirmation  amid  an  otherwise 
bleak  business  landscape. 

Nationwide,  department  stores — 
their  ranks  thinning  from  takeovers 
and  changing  consumer  shopping 
habits — have  been  slashing  their 
newspaper  advertising  and  turning  to 
catalogs,  direct  mail,  and  television  to 
sell  their  goods. 

Increasingly  it  is  anticipated  that 
when  the  economy  returns  to  growth, 
retail  advertising,  the  traditional 
staple  of  newspaper  revenue,  will  not 
return  to  its  former  levels.  In  other 
words,  the  golden  age  may  be  slowly 
fading  into  history. 

Dillard  acknowledged  that  there 
would  be  fewer  retailers  and  fewer 
newspapers  in  the  future,  as  changing 
competitive  conditions  make  it 


increasingly  difficult  just  to  stay  in 
business. 

While  he  saw  no  improvement  in 
sales  before  1992,  he  said  it  will  be 
easier  to  increase  business  over  the 
next  five  years  than  it  has  been  in  the 
last  five  years. 

In  an  interview  after  his  remarks, 
Dillard  said  his  company’s  1992  ad 
spending  would  be  about  the  same  as 
1991,  with  65%  to  70%  going  to  news¬ 
papers. 

According  to  Advertising  Age,  Dil¬ 
lard’s  is  the  22nd  largest  newspaper 
advertiser  in  the  nation.  In  the  first 
half  of  1991,  it  cut  newspaper  ad 
expenditures  by  4.4%  from  a  year 
earlier. 


“Newspapers  are  the  best  medium 
for  us,”  the  76-year-old  retailer  said. 
He  declined  to  speculate  why  other 
retailers  were  cutting  newspaper  ads 
but  said  he  believed,  “If  it  isn’t  bro¬ 
ken,  don’t  fix  it.” 

He  said  Dillard’s  rarely  uses  weekly 
papers. 

While  generally  gung  ho  on  news¬ 
papers,  Dillard  did  not  find  them  per¬ 
fect  and  offered  some  old-fashioned 
advice  on  how  they  need  to  improve. 

Newspapers  need  to:  know  more 
about  what  readers  want,  find  ways  to 
attract  young  readers,  excel  in  edito¬ 
rial  coverage,  increase  local  news,  be 
sensitive  to  covering  market  seg¬ 
ments,  train  salespeople  on  new  ways 
of  marketing,  discourage  deceptive 
ads,  control  costs,  and  keep  circula¬ 
tion  prices  down. 

“I  think  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  as 
affordable  as  you  can  make  it,”  he 
said. 

His  view  contrasts  with  circulation 
price  increases  that  have  accelerated 
in  the  last  two  years,  and  with  the 
view  expressed  by  former  Gannett 
Co.  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth  and 
others  that  newspapers  are  drastically 
underpriced. 


Besides  newspaper  advertising, 
another  ingredient  in  Dillard’s  suc¬ 
cess  formula  is  an  operating  profit 
margin  of  10%,  yielding  net  income  of 
5%. 

By  contrast,  the  average  operating 
profit  for  newspapers  is  about  15%, 
down  from  about  20%  five  years  ago, 
but  operating  earnings  of  30%  are  not 
uncommon. 

“You  must  deliver  products  that 
will  produce  sales  at  reasonable 
advertising  dollars,”  Dillard  told  the 
publishers,  urging  them  to  review 
their  costs. 

Dillard  also  called  for  better  print¬ 
ing  quality,  total-market  coverage 
products,  selected  market  coverage. 


and  shorter  deadlines  for  ad  copy. 

Dillard,  who  canceled  more  than  $1 
million  in  ads  after  finding  out  that  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  gave  better  rates  to 
smaller  advertisers,  urged  papers  to 
maintain  fair  ad  rates  and  not  sell  off 
their  rate  cards. 

He  warned  that  illiteracy  was  of 
“supreme  importance”  to  both  news¬ 
papers  and  retailers  and  urged  both  to 
support  literacy  programs. 

“Newspapers  should  be  leading  the 
fight,”  he  said. 

Reporter 
receives  grant 

Karen  Dorn  Steele,  a  reporter  with 
the  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle,  has 
received  a  $46,000  grant  to  complete 
research  for  a  book  about  the  Han¬ 
ford,  Wash.,  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
duction  facility. 

Steele  is  one  of  34  recipients  of  a 
reasearch  and  writing  grant  from  the 
John  D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur 
Foundation’s  Program  on  Peace  and 
International  Cooperation. 


He  called  newspapers  and  retailers  “natural  allies,” 
economically  and  socially  “indispensable  to  one 
another”  that  go  together  like  ham  and  eggs,  love  and 
marriage. 
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IN  BRIEF - 


Cheney  voices  support 
for  wartime  press  pools 

Defense  Secretary  Dick  Cheney  has  voiced  support  for 
press  pools  as  a  means  of  covering  extended  military 
actions — despite  news  executives’  complaints  that  pools 
hampered  coverage  during  hostilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
earlier  this  year. 

At  a  press  conference  during  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  convention  in  Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
Nov.  18,  Cheney  said  it  was  “not  true”  that  pools  inter¬ 
fered  with  reporting. 

Given  the  rapid  and  technical  nature  of  modern  warfare 
and  the  problems  of  transporting  and  housing  the  press, 
turning  loose  up  to  1 ,600  news  staffers  in  a  war  zone  is  not 
doable,  he  said. 

“The  pool  system  allows  us  to  provide  some  coverage,” 
he  said. 

Pools  were  necessary  also  because  the  press  did  not 
“police  its  own,”  and  the  military  had  to  take  all  reporters 
who  came. 

“We  couldn’t  take  1,600  people  to  war  with  us,”  he 
said. 

A  group  of  Washington  bureau  chiefs  has  been  formed 
to  meet  with  Pentagon  officials  about  coverage  of  future 
conflicts. 

The  Washington  press  corps  has  complained  that  the 
system  of  military  handlers  escorting  pools  of  reporters  to 
cover  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops  during  six  months 
of  operations  “made  it  impossible  for  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  to  tell  the  public  the  full  story  of  the  war  in  a 
timely  fashion.” 

Cheney  said  the  military  was  prepared  to  “do  every¬ 
thing  we  can”  to  allow  the  press  to  function — within  the 
restraints  of  the  military’s  mission  to  carry  out  orders  and 
protect  soldiers’  lives. 

He  conceded  that  in  future  operations,  the  press  “has 
got  to  be  integrated  into  our  operations”  but  said  pools 
allow  the  military  to  have  some  control  over  what  can  be 
large  numbers  of  reporters. 

Cheney  admitted  the  press  arrangements  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  were  not  perfect  but  said  the  system  “worked  well” 
and  the  public  was  “very  satisfied”  with  it. 

He  compared  the  130  press  people  who  covered  the 
Allied  assault  last  January  against  Iraq  and  Iraqi-occu¬ 
pied  Kuwait  with  just  27  reporters  who  had  credentials  to 
cover  D-Day  in  1945. 

Audit  Bureau  board 
will  pursue  plan 
to  audit  TMC  products 

Although  it  voted  to  suspend  a  previously  approved  test 
audit  of  the  Houston  Chronicle's  total  market  product, 
ThisWeek,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations’  board 
announced  that  the  idea  will,  nevertheless,  be  pursued. 

The  test,  which  had  been  approved  at  the  board’s 
August  meeting,  was  dropped  after  an  objection  was 
raised  by  the  rival  Houston  Post. 

Following  the  recent  Audit  Bureau  convention  in  Los 
Angeles,  its  board  announced  that  it  has  asked  the  ABC 
staff  “to  continue  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  verifying 
and  reporting  the  circulation  of  TMC  products”  of  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

As  part  of  the  process,  the  staff  will  gather  information 


from  related  newspaper  industry  liaison  committees  as 
well  as  solicit  individual  input  on  the  subject,  it  was 
reported. 

Maxwell  debt 
problems  worsen 

The  debt  Robert  Maxwell  accumulated  in  building  his 
global  media  empire  has  been  unraveling  it  since  the 
flamboyant  British  publisher  died  mysteriously  at  sea 
Nov.  5. 

His  death  left  sons  Kevin  and  Ian  struggling  under  $3 
billion  worth  of  debt  that  gets  harder  to  manage  as  confi¬ 
dence  slips  in  the  Maxwell  companies’  ability  to  weather 
the  crisis. 

Prices  of  Maxwell  Communication  Corp.  stock  have 
been  declining  since  his  death. 

Swiss  Bank  Corp.  has  charged  that  one  of  Maxwell’s 
private  companies  was  in  default  on  a  $98.5  million  loan. 

News  that  Swiss  Bank  had  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Britian’s  Serious  Fraud  Office  sent  prices  tumbling  again. 

By  Nov.  20,  Maxwell  Communication  had  lost  70%  of 
its  value. 

Since  Maxwell  Communication  stock  was  pledged  as 
collateral  for  loans  to  some  of  Maxwell’s  private  compa¬ 
nies,  the  drop  in  value  could  prompt  creditors  to  seek 
repayment  or  more  collateral. 

Through  private  and  public  companies.  Maxwell  owned 
the  Mirror  newspapers  in  London,  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  The  European,  AD/SAT,  and  the  U.S.  publisher 
Macmillan. 

Also,  two  of  the  biggest  creditors  to  the  Maxwell  com¬ 
panies,  National  Westminster  Bank  and  Lloyds  Bank, 
were  trying  to  convince  20  banks  to  freeze  the  companies’ 
debt  payments  for  six  months  on  $1.4  billion  in  loans  in 
order  to  give  the  family  time  to  restructure  debts. 

Swiss  Bank,  meanwhile,  was  demanding  that  Heading- 
ton  Investments,  a  firm  central  to  the  Maxwell  empire, 
immediately  repay  the  $98.5  million  or  have  its  subsidiary 
firm  turn  over  securities  in  a  Japanese  company  that  it  had 
pledged  as  collateral,  a  Swiss  Bank  spokesman  said. 

In  other  developments.  Maxwell  Communication 
agreed  to  sell  its  computer  book  division  to  Paramount 
Communications  Inc.  for  $157.5  million. 

The  sale,  part  of  a  continuing  sale  of  assets  begun  before 
Maxwell  died,  was  subject  to  regulatory  approval. 

Macmillan  Computer  Publishing,  with  annual  sales  of 
nearly  $60  million,  will  become  part  of  Paramount’s  Simon 
&  Schuster  publishing  operation. 

Maxwell’s  private  companies  own  majorities  of  the 
publicly  traded  Maxwell  Communication  and  Mirror 
Group  Newspapers. 

Baltimore  Sun,  Guild 
reach  buyout  agreement 

The  Baltimore  Sun  Co.  and  the  Washington/Baltimore 
Newspaper  Guild  have  reached  an  agreement  that  allows 
union-covered  employees  the  option  to  participate  in  a 
voluntary  severance  program  already  being  offered  to 
non-union  staffers  (E&P,  Nov.  23,  P.  10). 

The  Guild  agreement,  reached  Tuesday,  Nov.  19, 
includes  more  than  800  employees.  An  additional  400  non¬ 
union  staff  members  have  been  offered  the  severance 
package,  which  is  designed  to  help  the  paper  cut  its  work 
force  in  the  face  of  advertising  and  circulation  declines. 
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This  announcement  appears  as  a  matter  of  record  only. 


Ingersoll  Publications  Ltd 


has  sold 


Midland  Newspapers  Ltd 


Including  its  subsidiaries; 
The  Birmingham  Post  and  Mail  Limited 
Coventry  Newspapers  Limited 
New  Enterprise  Publications  Limited 


Demiblend  Ltd 


The  undersigned  acted  as  financial  advisor 
to  Ingersoll  Publications  Ltd 

Chase  Investment  Bank  Limited 

November  1991 


CHASE 


Full  disclosure  or  beyond  bounds? 

Threat  of  revenge,  spate  of  angry  letters  follow  publication 
of  city  council  candidate’s  six-year-old  drunken  driving  arrest 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey 

A  Fairfield,  Calif.,  newspaper 
found  itself  in  the  thick  of  controversy 
for  publishing  a  pre-election  story 
about  a  front-running  City  Council 
candidate’s  six-year-old  drunken 
driving  arrest  and  misdemeanor  con¬ 
viction. 

The  story  and  photo  of  the  candi¬ 
date,  George  Pettygrove,  60,  a  retired 
school  administrator,  played  on  the 
front  page — 10  days  before  the  elec¬ 
tion — under  the  headline,  “Petty¬ 
grove:  DUI  in  1985,”  and  subhead, 
“Council  Candidate  Guilty  of  Misde¬ 
meanor  Drunken  Driving.” 

Pettygrove  threatened  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  reporter  with  “revenge” 
if  the  story  were  printed.  His  threat 
and  angry  comments  were  published 
in  the  paper,  along  with  his  comment 
that  “i  haven’t  taken  a  drink  since 
that  day:  June  24,  1985.” 


$700,  and  required  him  to  enroll  in  an 
alcohol  abuse  program  and  perform 
community  service  in  lieu  of  jail  time. 

The  Daily  Republic  learned  of  the 
case  after  conducting  background 
checks  at  the  Northern  Solano 
Municipal  Court  on  all  City  Council 
candidates,  according  to  managing 
editor  Bill  Buchanan. 

The  accident  occurred  when  Petty¬ 
grove  entered  an  intersection  without 
using  a  turn  signal  and  cut  off  an 
approaching  motorcycle,  the  Daily 
Republic  article  recounted.  The 
motorcycle  driver  veered  to  avoid  a 
collision  and  broadsided  Pettygrove’s 
truck.  Both  the  motorcycle  driver  and 
his  passenger  suffered  multiple  cuts 
and  bruises. 

A  breath  analyzer  revealed  that 
Pettygrove’s  blood-alcohol  level  was 
between  .13  and  .14 — legally  drunk 
under  California  law. 

When  the  Daily  Republic  contacted 


“The  public  deserves  to  know  about  any  candidate’s 
criminal  conviction.  Whether  that  makes  him  unfit  for 
the  council  is  a  separate  question.  One  that  the  voters 
can  decide.” 


The  story  drew  a  spate  of  angry 
phone  calls  and  letters  to  the  Daily 
Republic,  including  a  letter  from  Pet¬ 
tygrove’s  leading  opponent  who  criti¬ 
cized  the  paper  for  going  “beyond  the 
bounds  of  fair  play  .  .  .  .” 

Pettygrove,  seeking  the  seat 
vacated  by  the  death  of  his  wife  Joy, 
went  on  to  win  the  election  handily, 
capturing  43%  of  the  vote  in  the  three- 
way  race. 

Reporter  Marc  Ballon,  who  wrote 
the  controversial  story,  led  with: 
“George  Pettygrove,  the  front-runner 
in  the  race  for  the  two-year  seat  on  the 
City  Council,  was  convicted  of  misde¬ 
meanor  drunken  driving  and  hurting 
two  people  in  a  1985  automobile  acci¬ 
dent.” 

Ballon  recounted  that  a  judge  had 
reduced  the  charge  from  felony  to 
misdemeanor,  sentenced  Pettygrove 
to  three  years’  probation,  fined  him 

(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  free-lance  jour¬ 
nalist  in  Northern  California.) 


Pettygrove  for  comment  about  the 
six-year-old  case  and  its  plans  to  print 
the  story,  Pettygrove  reacted  angrily 
and  threatened  the  reporter  and  the 
newspaper  with  revenge.  Ballon  re¬ 
lated  in  the  story. 

“He  [Pettygrove]  also  accused  the 
paper  of  trying  to  discredit  him,” 
Ballon  wrote. 

“You’re  just  going  to  cost  me  the 
election,”  Pettygrove  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “and  if  that’s  what  the  Daily 
Republic  wants  to  do,  that’s  what 
they’re  going  to  get.  That’s  sensation¬ 
alism.  People  don’t  want  to  read  that 
stuff.  I’m  disappointed.  Don’t  bother 
calling  me  again.” 

When  the  Daily  Republic  endorsed 
Pettygrove’s  key  opponent.  Sue  Ser- 
opian,  59,  a  health  care  administrator, 
she  repudiated  the  endorsement  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  printed  Nov.  1. 

”...  An  endorsement  based  on  a 
personal  assault  against  my  opponent 
is  an  endorsement  1  must  decline,” 
she  wrote.  “Your  newspaper  has  set 


standards  for  public  office  based  on 
one’s  character,  but  you  have  gone 
beyond  the  bounds  of  fair  play  in 
judging  my  opponent.  Any  excess  in 
one’s  private  life  should  not  be  part  of 
this  process.” 

Managing  editor  Buchanan  denied 
the  charge:  “The  newspaper  has 
reported  the  fact  of  Pettygrove’s  con¬ 
viction.  It  has  not  judged  him  for  it, 
nor  did  the  DU  I  influence  the  editorial 
board’s  decision  to  endorse  Seropian. 
The  board  believed  that  she  was  the 
better  candidate,  and  strongly  rejects 
Seropian’s  claim  that  the  endorse¬ 
ment  was  ‘based  on  a  personal 
assault’  against  Pettygrove.” 

Pettygrove  campaigned  for  divid¬ 
ing  the  Public  Safety  Department  into 
separate  police  and  fire  divisions 
(“You  can  get  a  pizza  faster  in  this 
town  than  you  can  get  a  cop”),  advo¬ 
cated  more  openness  in  government, 
and  assailed  high  development  fees 
for  leading  to  higher  home  prices. 

Longtime  Solano  County  journalist 
Alan  Jarlson,  who  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  the  rival  newspaper,  the 
Vacaville  Reporter,  called  the  case 
“an  example  of  foul  play.” 

“Street  folks  are  .  .  .  angry  with 
the  Daily  Republic,  ergo  they  are 
angry  with  the  press,”  he  wrote. 

In  his  editorial  page  column. 
Reporter  assistant  publisher  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  Steve  Huddleston  also 
lashed  out  against  the  Daily  Republic 
for  printing  the  column  and  against 
Pettygrove  for  his  strong  reaction.  “It 
wasn’t  a  very  pretty  performance  by 
either  party,”  Huddleston  com¬ 
mented. 

The  controversial  story  drew  a 
spate  of  letters  printed  in  the  Daily 
Republic.  Fairfield  resident  Joseph 
W.  Perdoni,  in  his  letter  printed  Oct. 
31,  called  the  story  “a  cheap  shot.” 

“Yes,  he  made  a  mistake,  which  he 
has  admitted,”  Perdoni  pointed  out. 
“He  was  sentenced  to  community 
service  and  three  years’  probation  in 
1985.  Must  he  pay  for  this  mistake  the 
rest  of  his  life? 

“Mr.  Pettygrove  had  the  strength 
to  overcome  his  problem  and  has 
been  an  exemplary  citizen  since  this 
incident.  I  may  have  been  undecided 
about  my  vote,  but  Mr.  Pettygrove 
gets  my  vote  now.  Judge  not,  lest  you 

(See  DISCLOSURE  on  page  35) 
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William  Shakespeare  —  Orieljth  Night 


Encourage  greatness  and  excellenee 
in  journalism  with  your  ad  in  E&P’s 
1992  Direetory  of  Journalism  Awards 
and  Fellowships.  Call  attention  to  the 
award,  grant,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
your  organization  offers.  Your  ad  in  this 
section  will  raise  not  only  the  quantity 
of  entries  but  also  the  quality  of  entries. 

The  more  entries  —  the  tougher  the 
competition. 

This  directory  is  a  pullout  section  within  the 
December  28  issue  and  serves  as  a  guide  for 
journalists  from  the  student  to  the  profession' 
al  level. 


ISSUE  DATE:  Deeember  28,  1991 
CLOSINGS:  Space  —  Deeember  11 

Material  —  December  16 


For  reservations  and  information  call  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  or  your  local  sales  representative. 


Chicago:  312*641*0041 
San  Francisco:  415*421*7950 


New  York:  212*675*4380 
Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 


New  Orleans:  504*386*%73 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Bruce  Frassinelli 


Denise  Crowel 


Gay  Eby 


James  Stevenson 


The  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth  has 
announced  the  promotion  of  account 
executive  Gay  Eby  to  ad  sales  man¬ 
ager,  and  classified  supervisor  Denise 
Crowel  to  classified  ad  manager/ 
inside  sales. 

:|c  *  4c 

Bruce  Frassinelli,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  T/ie  Express  in  Easton,  Pa.,  has 
been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  manager  at  the 
paper. 

Frassinelli  previously  had  served 
as  bureau  chief,  suburban  editor, 
local  news  editor  and  managing  editor 
at  the  Express. 

Greg  Hanisek,  formerly  managing 


editor/news,  succeeds  Frassinelli  as 
editor. 

In  addition.  New  Jersey  editor 
Michael  Sillup  has  been  named 
senior  editor;  business  editor  David 
Chmiel  has  been  appointed  assistant 
local  editor  and  business  writer  Janet 
Moore  has  been  promoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

*  *  * 

James  D.  Stevenson,  formerly 
advertising  director  at  the  Ypsilanti 
(Mich.)  Press,  has  been  named  mar¬ 
keting  manager  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  News,  responsible 
for  advertising  and  circulation. 

Stevenson  previously  had  held  ad 
management  posts  with  the  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Tribune-Star  and  the 
Goshen  (Ind.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Sue  F.  Smith,  formerly  associate 
editor/features  at  the  Denver  Post, 
has  joined  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
as  assistant  managing  editor/Sunday. 

Smith  previously  had  worked  as  a 
feature  writer  and  photographer  for 
the  Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller- 
Times,  society  reporter,  feature 
writer  and  assistant  editor/Tempo 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  fea¬ 
tures  editor  at  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

Grant  M.  VanderVelden,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the  Mar¬ 
inette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  of  the  Janes¬ 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Burlington  (.VX.)Free  Press  has 
announced  the  following  staff 
changes  in  its  newsroom. 

Rob  Eley,  formerly  metro  editor, 
has  been  named  assignment  editor/ 
night;  JULi  Metzger,  formerly 
Living  editor,  has  been  named  assign¬ 
ment  editor/day;  S.P.  Kiernan  has 
been  named  deputy  editor  for  busi¬ 
ness/features;  Kathryn  Van  Sant, 
formerly  a  staff  writer,  has  been 
named  assistant  metro  editor/ 


weekend  editor;  and  Kerry  J. 
Northrup,  formerly  state  editor,  has 
been  named  community  editor. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle  have 
announced  the  following  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Joseph  Fenton,  formerly  a  bureau 
chief  for  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
has  been  named  night  assistant  city 
editor  in  Spokane;  Betsy  Russell, 
formerly  an  assistant  city  editor  with 
the  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor, 
overseeing  news  operations  for  the 
Spokane  papers;  and  Charles  Walt- 
MiRE,  formerly  a  staff  artist  at  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News,  has 
joined  the  Review’s  graphics  depart¬ 
ment  as  a  staff  artist. 

4c  4c  4c 

J.  Boyd  Stephens,  a  former  editor 
with  Scripps  Howard  newspapers, 
has  begun  writing  a  column,  “Ste¬ 
phens  Sez,”  for  the  Bernardo  News  in 
Rancho  Bernardo,  Calif.,  a  suburb  of 
San  Diego. 

4c  «  4c 

Rip  Woodin,  publisher  of  the  Che¬ 
boygan  (Mich.)  Daily  Tribune,  has 
assumed  the  additional  title  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  publisher  at  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening  News.  He 
succeeds  Jack  Mitchell,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  from  the  paper  to  start 
his  own  marketing  firm  in  Virginia. 

4c  4c  4c 

Karen  Carnot,  formerly  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Calif.)  Sentinel,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  ad  director.  She  succeeds 
Scott  Haskins,  who  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ad  director  for  the  Albu¬ 
querque  (N.M.)  Journal  and  Albu¬ 
querque  Tribune. 

Carnot  previously  had  worked  in 
advertising  posts  with  the  Bridgewa¬ 
ter,  N.J.,  Courier-News. 
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LOOKING  FOR  THAT 
NEW  JOB? 
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OBITUARIES 


Earl  D.  Banner,  80,  retired 
reporter  for  the  Boston  Globe  who 
regularly  covered  the  area’s  fishing 
industry,  died  Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Walter  E.  Bixby,  69,  advertising 
administrative  manager  for  the  print¬ 
ing  projects  department  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  died  of  an  abdominal 
aneurysm  Nov.  9. 

Bixby  held  several  positions  in  the 
ad  and  layout  departments  at  the 
Chronicle  and  had  earlier  worked  in 
editorial  and  executive  posts  with  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Tribune,  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  the  Tomball  (Texas) 
Tribune  and  the  Woodlands  Sun  in 
suburban  Houston. 

*  ♦  * 

James  Franklin  Blakeslee,  71, 
retired  telegraph  editor  of  the  San 
Diego  Tribune,  died  Nov.  4  in  San 
Diego  after  a  lengthy  illness. 

Blakeslee  previously  had  worked  in 
editorial  positions  at  the  Arizona 
Republic  in  Phoenix. 

*  *  * 

Lorna  Beverly  Cockayne,  75, 
who  had  held  editorial,  advertising 
and  executive  positions  with  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  Denver  area,  died  of  a 
massive  stroke  Nov.  3. 

Cockayne  had  been  a  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  Pueblo  Star  Journal- 
Chieftain  and  the  Boulder  Daily  Cam¬ 
era,  ad  manager  of  the  Broomfield 
Star  Builder,  co-publisher  and  ad 
manager  with  the  Broomfield  News 
and  co-publisher  and  columnist  at  the 
Free  Express. 

in  *  * 

Leonard  F.  Erikson,  94,  former 
broadcasting  and  advertising  execu¬ 
tive  and  staffer  on  his  family’s  Swed- 
ish-language  newspaper,  the  Swedish 
Tribune  Times  of  Chicago,  died  Oct. 
25  in  Shelburne,  Vt. 

Erikson  had  served  as  a  general 
sales  manager  for  CBS  television, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  ad 
firm  Batten,  Barton,  Dursten  & 
Osborn,  vice  president  and  general 
executive  with  the  McCann-Erikson 
ad  group  and  director  of  Voice  of 
America  radio. 

*  *  * 

John  Jahr,  91,  co-founder  of  the 
German  publishing  concern  Gruner 
and  Jahr,  publishers  of  several  publi¬ 
cations  including  Germany’s  leading 
news  weekly  Der  Spiegel,  died  of 
heart  failure  Nov.  8. 

*  *  * 

Seymour  Sidney  Kline,  79,  who 
had  worked  in  the  news  departments 


of  the  New  York  Post,  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  Stars  c6  Stripes  and  ABC 
television,  died  of  a  heart  attack  Oct. 
27. 

:|c  :|i  41 

Edward  R.  Laepple  Jr.,  70,  retired 
reporter  and  bureau  chief  with  the 
Allentown,  Pa.,  Morning  Call,  died 
Oct.  28  following  heart  bypass 
surgery. 

*  *  * 

Richard  (Dick)  Levitan,  58,  for¬ 
mer  broadcast  reporter  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter  for  the  Boston  Herald- 
American,  died  Nov.  2  in  Boston  of 
complications  from  an  earlier  heart 
transplant. 

*  *  * 

Lonnie  N.  Mathis,  58,  managing 
editor  of  the  Port  Isabel-South  Padre 
Island  Press  in  Texas,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Oct.  26. 

Mathis  previously  had  served  as 
general  manager  of  the  Edinburg 
(Texas)  Daily  Review,  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Weslaco  (Texas)  News 
and  publisher  of  the  San  Marcos 
(Texas)  News. 

*  *  * 

Francis  Joseph  McDonough,  %, 
retired  advertising  manager  for  the 
defunct  Detroit  Times  supplement 
American  Weekly,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Oct.  26  in  Rochester  Hills, 
Mich. 

*  *  * 

Norma  Nathan,  64,  gossip  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Boston  Herald,  died  of 
cancer  Nov.  9. 

*  «  « 

Anthony  J.  Parisi,  48,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Business  Week 
magazine  and  a  former  reporter  for 


the  New  York  Times,  died  of  skin 
cancer  Oct.  30. 

*  *  * 

Alma  Gallagher  Smith,  73,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  of  the  Laconia,  N.H., 
Evening  Citizen,  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Oct.  14. 

*  *  * 

Harold  Gray  Sugg,  75,  former 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  <6  World-News,  died  of 
cancer  Oct.  17. 

Sugg  previously  had  worked  as  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  vice  president  of  the  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Norfolk,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Everett  H.  Trop,  55,  a  free-lance 
columnist  and  business  writer  for  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel,  the  New 
York-based  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  other  publications,  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Oct.  19  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico. 

Trop  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Passaic, 
N.J.,  Herald-News,  the  San  Juan 
Star  and  the  weekly  Caribbean  Busi¬ 
ness  in  San  Juan. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Allen  Thornburgh,  88, 
retired  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  and  former 
executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  died  Oct.  30  in  Ogunquit, 
Maine,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Thornburgh  previously  had  worked 
for  the  defunct  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  and  on  several  small  daily 
papers  in  Indiana  and  throughout  the 
Midwest. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Wyant,  65,  retired  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Leader- 
Times,  died  of  complications  follow¬ 
ing  surgery  for  an  aortic  aneurysm 
Oct.  9. 
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ADVERTISING 


Audiotex  personal  ads  bring  in  revenues 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Two  San  Diego  newspapers  believe 
there  are  definite  possibilities  in  “Pos¬ 
sibilities,”  a  new  classified  ad  feature 
for  singles’  get-togethers. 

Or  as  the  subhead  on  the  ad  page 
says:  “Where  Friendship,  Romance 
and  Adventure  Are  on  Call.” 

Since  the  classifieds  began  running 
Oct.  3  in  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
San  Diego  Tribune,  the  number  of  ads 
has  jumped  from  1 ,200  to  1 ,600  spread 
over  four  pages,  up  from  three,  it  was 
reported. 

Ads  like  these: 

"PROFESSIONAL,  5'4"  118  lbs., 
fun-loving  woman,  seeks  35-40  yr  old 
distinguished  college  educated,  sin¬ 
cere  gentleman,  who  enjoys  dining, 
theater,  romance  and  moonlight 
walks." 

Or: 

“C.E.O.,  seeks  wife  50+  to  relo¬ 
cate  to  tropical  Florida  Gold  Coast  to 
live  in  ecstasy  and  everlasting  pursuit 
of  happiness.” 

Of  course,  much  of  the  huge  place¬ 
ment  can  be  credited  to  the  fact  that 
the  ads  are  free. 


as  a  private  four-digit  code  to  access 
messages  on  the  box. 

The  person  placing  the  ad  can  also 
record  a  one-minute  greeting  for  the 
respondent.  In  addition  to  leaving  his 
or  her  message  and  getting  a  bit  more 
information  in  the  greeting,  the  caller 
also  can  opt  for  a  scan  of  greetings 
from  other  advertisers,  paying  for  the 
time. 

Todesco  said  the  ads  have  been 
generating  an  average  of  550  calls  a 
day.  The  wording,  he  explained,  must 
be  either  mailed  or  faxed  in. 

“We  don't  want  to  tie  up  our  sales¬ 
people  by  taking  them  on  the  phone,” 
he  explained. 

According  to  Todesco,  the  ads  are 
screened  for  anything  that  does  not  fit 
into  a  family-oriented  newspaper. 

“No  profanity  and  no  soliciting  of 
prostitution,”  he  went  on.  Also  ruled 
out  are  gay  and  lesbian  seekers, 
Todesco  said. 

Classified  manager  Nancy  Cole¬ 
man  said  the  ads  are  particularly 
popular  with  seniors,  “although  some 
of  them  have  trouble  with  the  phone 
technology.” 

The  single  or  relationship  ads. 


Of  course,  much  of  the  huge  placement  can  be 
credited  to  the  fact  that  the  ads  are  free. 

The  papers’  revenue  source  comes  from  the 
responses  to  the  blind  ads.  Those  who  bite  phone  a 
900  number  at  a  cost  of  $1.98  the  first  minute  and  980 
for  every  minute  thereafter. 


The  papers’  revenue  source  comes  I 
from  the  responses  to  the  blind  ads. 
Those  who  bite  phone  a  900  number  at 
a  cost  of  $  1 .98  the  first  minute  and  980 
for  every  minute  thereafter. 

Jim  Todesco,  the  Union-Tribune 
Company’s  advertising  systems  coor¬ 
dinator,  who  operates  Possibilities, 
said  sales  have  climbed  steadily  “to 
where  we  are  past  the  break-even 
point.” 

Column  headings  for  the  ads  are 
“Men  Seeking  Women,”  “Women 
Seeking  Men,”  “Seeking  Just  a 
Friend,”  “Travel  Companion,” 
“Sports  Minded”  and  “60  Plus 
Club.” 

The  ads  run  on  Tuesday  and  in  the 
Friday  weekend  sections  in  both 
papers. 

The  advertiser  is  allowed  20  words 
and  also  receives  free  a  voice  mailbox 
number  that  appears  in  the  ad,  as  well 


which  began  in  the  alternative  press, 
are  slowly  finding  their  way  into 
mainstream  newspapers. 

Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian,  which  has  been  offering 
such  ads  since  the  1970s,  told  E&P, 
“The  dailies  are  going  for  these  ads 
now  because  they  bring  in  good 
revenue  in  tight  times.” 

Contrary  to  being  concerned  that 
the  dailies  are  siphoning  off  a  profit 
center  from  the  alternatives,  Brug¬ 
mann  contended  that  their  awakened 
interest  in  this  kind  of  advertising  is 
drawing  more  attention  to  the  Guar¬ 
dian. 

“I  think  people  realize  that  the  dai¬ 
lies  are  running  the  ads  only  for 
profit,”  he  remarked.  “We  also  make 
money  on  them,  but  with  us  it’s  more 
of  a  public  service.  We  sponsor  rela¬ 
tionship  parties  for  singles  and  give 


them  other  kinds  of  services.”  The 
great  appeal  of  relationship  ads,  Brug¬ 
mann  observed,  is  that,  for  many  peo¬ 
ple,  they  fill  a  need  for  social  contact 
they  have  not  had  since  school  or 
college. 

Gene  Rochambeau,  classified  man¬ 
ager  for  the  alternative  San  Diego 
Reader,  said  he  too  was  not  worried 
over  the  Union-Tribune’s  entry  into 
the  relationship-ad  business. 

“They’re  not  cutting  in,”  he  said. 
“We  have  our  own  clientele,  who  are 
sticking  with  us.” 

Rochambeau  said  the  reader  pub¬ 
lishes  about  700  personals  a  week  and 
the  number  is  growing.  Indeed, 
the  alternatives  appear  more  liberal  in 
setting  taboos  for  copy  and  accept  gay 
and  lesbian  submissions. 

An  example  is  this  recent  hetero¬ 
sexual  ad  in  the  Bay  Guardian: 

"DISPARATE  FORCES  —  Vol¬ 
uptuously  formed  by  nature  and  emo¬ 
tionally  evolved  by  the  maelstrom  of  a 
full  life,  this  blonde  beauty  in  her 
early  40s  seeks  a  corporeal  and  intel¬ 
lectual  equal  to  share  passion  and 
compassion  .  ...  ” 

But  Coleman  claimed  the  Union- 
Tribune  also  is  breaking  new  ground 
in  the  personals. 

“We’re  not  so  lovey-dovey,”  she 
said.  “We  push  the  idea  of  expanding 
your  world.” 

Prior  to  the  launch  of  Possibilities, 
the  San  Diego  newspapers  promoted 
the  section  through  house  ads  with 
such  heads  as  “Just  Think  of  the  Pos¬ 
sibilities,”  “In  a  City  of  Two  Million 
People,  Your  Chances  of  Meeting 
Just  the  Right  One,”  and  “Think  of  It 
as  a  Sports  Hotline.” 

Housing  ad 
task  force  meets 

The  Greater  Baltimore  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  Advertising  Task  Force,  a  volun¬ 
teer  organization  of  business,  govern¬ 
ment,  community  and  civil  rights 
leaders,  met  formally  on  Nov.  22  to 
kick  off  its  new  advertising  and  mar¬ 
keting  education  program. 

The  Task  Force’s  new  booklet, 
“Fair  Housing  Advertising  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Checklist,”  a  user-friendly 
guide  for  creation  advertising  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  federal,  state  and  local 
fair  housing  laws,  was  introduced. 

The  booklet  was  published  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  crucial  information  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  the  housing,  advertising  and 
media  industries. 
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Book  reviews 


Copyright 
law  seen  in 
new  light 

The  Nature  of  Copyright:  A  Law  of 
Users’  Rights.  L.  Ray  Patterson, 
Stanley  W.  Lindberg.  (Athens,  Ga.: 
University  Press  of  Georgia,  274 
pages.)  $30;  paper,  $12.95. 

The  purpose  of  copyright  takes  on  a 
different  dimension  in  this  readable 
but  complex  study  of  copyright  law. 

The  authors  say  that  too  often  the 
emphasis  in  the  courts  and  in  general 
interpretation  has  been  to  serve  the 
cause  of  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
and,  to  some  extent,  the  author.  The 
author  is  served  through  a  renewed 
interest  in  moral  rights  —  where  the 
author  or  creator  is  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  a  say  in  the  further  use  of 
his  or  her  work. 

What  have  been  overlooked,  the 
authors  say,  are  user  rights.  The 
authors  link  user  rights  to  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  free  speech  in  the  First 
Amendment.  Actually,  they  think, 
copyright  should  further  the  use  and 
distribution  of  information  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  work. 

They  say  copyright,  regarded  as  a 
property  right  in  history,  was  a  form 
of  censorship.  Now,  they  argue, 
copyright  should  be  taken  “as  a  regu¬ 
latory  concept.  This  is  the  command 
of  both  the  copyright  clause  and  the 
free-speech  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment.  If  one  accepts  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  copyright  must  accommo¬ 
date  the  interest  of  three  groups — 
authors,  entrepreneurs,  and  users — 
no  other  conclusion  is  available.” 

With  the  emphasis  on  user  rights 
and  the  promotion  of  learning,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  what  is  fair  use  broadens.  Fair 
use — what  one  can  use  without  fees, 
etc. — is  purposely  vague  in  the  1976 
copyright  law,  largely  because  of  the 
differences  in  the  nature  and  the  size 
of  works  excerpted,  such  as  a  poem 
versus  a  book. 

The  authors  come  down  hard  on 
those  who  try  to  control  entirely  new 
technology  products  such  as  tv  broad¬ 
casts,  computer  software  and  com¬ 
puter  databases. 

They  point  out  that  Congress  has 
made  all  copyrighted  works — includ¬ 
ing  products  of  new  technology,  tv 
broadcasts,  sound  recordings — sub¬ 
ject  to  the  fair  use  clause. 

Noting  that  absolute  control  can 


put  terror  in  the  consumer,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  authors  say,  “In  our  opinion, 
users  would  be  well  within  their  rights 
to  ignore  such  unlawful  terms  and  to 
comply  instead  with  the  law  of  fair 
use.” 

The  fair  use  clause  in  copyright  law 
says  important  are  the  circumstances 
of  use,  whether  the  purpose  is  com¬ 
mercial  or  educational;  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  work — does  it  promote 
learning,  for  instance,  among  the 
other  considerations  of  how  much  is 
used  and  the  effect  on  the  market 
value  of  the  copyrighted  work? 

L.  Ray  Patterson  is  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Georgia;  Stanley 
W.  Lindberg  is  editor  of  the  Georgia 
Review. 

*  an  * 

Klondike  Newsman:  “Stroller” 
White.  Compiled  and  edited  by  R.N. 
DeArmond.  (Skagway,  Alaska:  Lynn 
Canal  Publishing,  237  pages.)  $12.95. 

Elmer  J.  “Stroller”  White  was  a 
kind  of  Mark  Twain  writer  in  Alaska 
and  the  Yukon  starting  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  during  Klon¬ 
dike  gold  rush  days.  For  30  years  in 
various  Alaskan  newspapers  — 
eventually  he  owned  the  Whitehorse 
Star  —  White  wrote  of  the  average 
people,  from  rough-hewn  gold  specu¬ 
lators  to  fragile  little  old  ladies.  His 
column  was  variously  called  “Stroll¬ 
ing  Through  the  Yukon”  and 
“Stroller,”  thus  his  nickname. 

This  volume  is  an  expanded  edition 
of  the  1%9  Tales  of  a  Klondike  News¬ 
man,  with  seven  chapters  added, 
mostly  from  his  earlier  work.  A  fore¬ 
word  is  by  a  grandson.  Stroller  Tod 
White. 

In  this  good  humored  stroll  through 
earlier  times,  these  reprinted  columns 
resurrect  forgotten  people.  For 
instance,  there  is  Barbara,  “a  gray¬ 
haired  woman  with  blue  eyes  and  an 
appealing  smile.  She  gave  her  age  as 
seventy-six  and  the  same  figure 
would  do  for  her  weight.”  She  blew  in 
from  nowhere,  lived  in  a  piano  box 
next  to  a  store  and  sold  newspapers 
from  bar  to  bar  better  than  any.  There 
were  no  subscription  lists  since  the 
town  of  Skagway  was  so  transient. 

There  is  Nosey,  a  bartender,  who 
could  overhear  three  private  conver¬ 
sations  at  once,  get  the  facts  all 
muddled,  and  became  the  best  news 
source  of  all.  “It  made  no  real  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  reporters  if  he  did  mix 


them,  for  the  stories  were  frequently 
more  startling,  caused  more  trouble 
and  consequently  sold  more  papers.” 

Then  there  is  John  Henry  Little¬ 
john,  an  Englishman,  who  fell  in  love 
with  “Little  Poketa,”  a  tightrope 
walker  who  milked  him  of  his  money. 
“Police  Court”  tells  of  how  Stroller 
lined  up  a  dozen  people,  the  only  ones 
who  had  not  been  arrested  in  the 
town.  He  goes  on  to  tell  how  most  in 
the  picture  also  eventually  went  on  to 
be  locked  up  some  time  in  the  jail- 
happy  town. 

*  * 

The  Iowa  Guide:  Scholarly  Journals 
in  Mass  Communication  and  Related 
Fields.  Compiled  by  Carolyn  Stewart 
Dyer,  Ana  C.  Gamer.  Fourth  edition. 
(Iowa  City,  Iowa:  Iowa  Center  for 
Communication  Study,  158  pages.) 
$10. 

This  directory  of  academic  and  spe¬ 
cialized  “scholarly”  communication- 
related  journals  has  been  expanded 
by  25  journals  to  a  total  of  122  since 
the  last  edition.  Each  journal  gets  a 
page  which  sets  forth  information 
such  as  its  purpose,  affiliation,  read¬ 
ers,  staff,  circulation,  manuscript 
review  process,  manuscript  prepara¬ 
tion  guidelines,  and  additional  notes. 

Publications  are  grouped  under 
categories,  among  them,  African- 
American  studies,  cultural  studies, 
history,  information,  international 
studies,  law  and  regulation,  mass 
communications,  humor,  speech  and 
communication,  and  other  catego¬ 
ries.  Hiley  Ward 


Ethnic  section 

The  Merced  Sun-Star  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  Central  Valley  serves  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  ethnically  diverse 
cities.  USA  Today  ranked  it  as  the 
seventh  most  culturally  varied  com¬ 
munity. 

With  this  fact  in  mind,  the  25,(XX)- 
circulation  daily  has  brought  out  a 
new  Monday  features  section  called 
“Living  Together — Celebrating  Our 
Ethnic  Diversity.” 

The  section  has  focused  on  such 
subjects  as  people  learning  different 
languages,  a  multicultural  commu¬ 
nity  fair  and  the  variety  of  ethnic 
foods,  particularly  among  recent 
Southeast  Asian  immigrants. 

There  also  is  a  guest  column  spot 
for  residents  to  address  such  issues  as 
racial  and  ethnic  relations. 
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NEWS/TECH 


Mitsubishi  gets  third  U.S.  press  order 

Like  earlier  orders,  Eugene  Register-Guard’s 
press  will  go  into  new  suburban  plant 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Probably  no  newspaper  has 
escaped  the  effects  of  the  recession, 
but  don’t  tell  management  in  Eugene, 
Ore. 

While  the  Register-Guard  may  be 
pressed  for  a  new  press,  its  decision 
to  buy  and  build  comes  as  other  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  cutting  costs  and 
postponing  purchases. 

Nevertheless,  the  family-owned 
paper,  circulating  approximately 
75,000  copies  daily  (79,000  Sunday), 
has  proved  to  be  an  aggressive,  suc¬ 
cessful  business.  In  the  last  two  years 
it  has; 

•  Set  three-tier  single-copy  pricing 
for  weekdays,  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  using  electronic  newsrack  tech¬ 
nology  from  another  Oregon  firm  — 
in  which  it  now  holds  a  minority 
stake. 

•  “Blindsided”  by  direct  mailers 
who  lured  away  several  major 
accounts,  it  published  its  own  persua¬ 
sive  brochure  and  offered  multipage 
discounts.  The  ads  returned. 


•  Before  deciding  on  a  new  plant,  it 
had  already  added  inserting  capacity 
to  better  package  the  paper. 

•  And  when,  this  past  spring,  the 
newspaper  raised  its  price,  its  circula¬ 
tion  also  rose. 

With  that  sort  of  track  record,  and 
either  oblivious  to  the  industry’s  pre¬ 
vailing  gloom  and  doom  or  exploiting 
the  economic  circumstances  that  led 
to  it,  the  R-G  decided  it  was  time  for  a 
new  plant  and  equipment.  The  new 
facility  will  go  up  within  city  limits 
about  three  miles  from  its  downtown 
headquarters,  where  it  will  keep  its 
offices. 

The  centerpiece  will  be  a  10-unit 
press  from  Mitsubishi  Heavy  Indus¬ 
tries,  the  manufacturer’s  third  U.S. 
press  sale  in  as  many  years.  Replacing 
a  Harris  1680,  the  new  Lithopia  press 
is  slated  to  ship  in  two  years  and  be  on 


edition  in  July  1994,  according  to  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Jerry  LeCamp. 

“Now’s  a  good  time  to  be  buying  a 
press,”  said  Michael  L.  Shafer,  Sumi¬ 
tomo  Corp.  of  America  press  sales 
representative  for  Mitsubishi  News¬ 
paper  Products.  “I  think  that’s 
another  reason  that  they  bought  early 
like  this.  I  can  tell  you  that  we  gave 
them  a  good  package  because  of  the 
economy  being  the  way  it  is  and  press 
sales  being  what  they  are.” 

Acknowledging  that  the  local  eco¬ 
nomy  is  hardly  booming,  LeCamp 
said  he  thought  that  overall  it  might  be 
somewhat  better  on  the  West  Coast 
than  elsewhere.  But,  calling  it  “a 
reliability  issue,”  he  said  the  R-G  had 
been  shopping  for  a  press  for  the  last 
year-and-a-half  for  strictly  mechani¬ 
cal  reasons. 

“We  have  to  get  a  new  press,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  “between  now 
and  the  time  it’s  operational  is  just 
about  as  long  as  we  could  expect  this 
press  to  last.” 

The  order  consists  of  two  four- 
color  common-impression  satellite 


units,  eight  unit-and-halfdecks,  eight 
50"  reelstands  with  beltless  core¬ 
breaking  and  core  acceleration,  and  a 
double-delivery  three-high  folder. 
The  all  open-fountain  offset  press  fea¬ 
tures  automated  ink  presetting. 

So  far,  none  of  Mitsubishi’s  U.S 
installations  uses  its  nonanilox  key¬ 
less  black  inking  technology.  An  early 
keyless  offset  developer,  Mitsubishi 
has  numerous  keyless  installations  in 
the  Far  East.  Color  printing  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  satellite  units  with  conven¬ 
tional  inking. 

Eugene’s  initial  setup  will  be  for  4/2 
printing.  “It’s  a  four-on-two  lead,” 
said  Shafer,  “  .  .  .  but  where  the  two 
colors  are  coming  from,  that  particu¬ 
lar  unit  is  next  to  the  satellite  unit 
[and]  can  be  expanded  to  a  third  cou¬ 
ple  at  a  future  date.” 

Shafer  said  Register-Guard  manag¬ 


ers  twice  visited  Japan,  where  they 
saw  personnel  from  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  training  on  presses  in 
MHI’s  Mihara  factory.  Mitsubishi 
announced  plans  to  build  a  four-high 
tower  press,  and  Shafer  said  that 
although  R-G  managers  had  arrived  in 
Japan  shopping  for  such  a  press,  they 
recognized  the  color  quality  and  low 
waste  afforded  by  common-impres¬ 
sion  satellite  printing. 

“We  felt  that,  on  this  particular 
press,  with  the  ink  presetting  and 
everything  else  that  comes  with  it, 
that  the  keyless  wasn’t  a  necessity,” 
said  LeCamp. 

While  the  production  manager  is 
thinking  about  the  impending  demise 
of  his  current  press,  his  earlier  experi¬ 
ence  has  occasioned  some  longer- 
term  thinking. 

“I  have  a  concern  about  keyless  for 
the  future,”  said  LeCamp,  citing 
“major  changes”  even  when  switch¬ 
ing  to  the  safer  news  inks  a  few  years 
ago.  “We  had  difficulty  during  that 
conversion  period,”  he  said. 

Now  he  worries  that  inks  face  pos¬ 
sible  further  change  in  response  to 
environmental  regulation.  Though 
LeCamp  said  he  believes  reformula¬ 
tions  will  eventually  be  made  to  per¬ 
form,  he  still  has  “a  concern  about 
how  much  pain  you’re  going  to  go 
through  during  those  times  when 
changes  are  required.”  Putting  even 
successful  black  keyless  inks  into  that 
scenario,  according  to  LeCamp, 
could  compound  such  difficulties. 

Because  the  new  press  was  bought 
primarily  as  a  mechanical  replace¬ 
ment,  few  changes  are  anticipated  in 
the  Register-Guard,  which  runs  about 
50  to  52  pages  weekdays  and  averages 
78  pages  on  Saturday,  75  on  Sunday. 
But  then,  the  paper  had  already  made 
one  big  change  years  before  most 
others. 

“We’ve  been  running  full  color  on 
section  fronts  since  1975  on  a  regular 
basis,”  said  LeCamp.  “We  don’t 
envision  printing  a  lot  more  color  than 
we  are  currently  .  .  .  .  ” 

In  any  event,  Shafer  said  he  was 
pleased  Eugene  had  chosen  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  to  continue  its  longtime  newspa¬ 
per  color  printing.  The  old  Harris 
press,  he  noted,  delivers  blanket-to- 
blanket  color  in  much  the  same  way 


“I  can  tell  you  that  we  gave  them  a  good  package 
because  of  the  economy  being  the  way  it  is  and  press 
sales  being  what  they  are.” 
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as  a  four-high  tower.  More  like  a  com¬ 
mercial  press,  however,  he  said  the 
1680’s  color  units  are  horizontal  — 
all  on  the  same  level,  but  with  each 
blanket  pair  configured  vertically. 

One  thing  LeCamp  thought  prob¬ 
ably  would  change  is  going  “from  a 
collect  run  every  day  to  running 
straight,”  which  he  said  he  hoped 
“will  get  us  out  a  little  earlier.”  He 
also  guessed  there  may  be  more  sec¬ 
tion  fronts. 

Other  than  the  press,  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  equipment  going 
into  the  new  plant,  according  to 
LeCamp,  who  said  the  paper  is  cur¬ 
rently  trying  to  determine  what  its 
inserting  and  conveying  needs  will  be. 

The  mailroom  now  runs  a  Ferag 
Inc.  inserter  on  line  daily.  To  handle 
the  volume,  last  year  it  added  a  16- 
into-1  GMA  Inc.  inserter,  “primarily 
as  a  package-building  machine,”  said 
LeCamp.  He  said  that,  although  it  will 
probably  go  into  the  new  plant, 
whether  it  is  put  on  line  or  remains  a 
package-building  machine  has  yet  to 
be  decided. 

Installing  Richmond 
In  Virginia,  the  three  10-unit 
presses  going  into  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  Inc.’s  $195  million  Hanover 
County  production-distribution  plant 
(see  sidebar)  represent  Mitsubishi’s 
second  installation  and  its  biggest 
order.  RNI  also  will  be  the  first  U.S. 
newspaper  company  to  get  Mitsubishi 
splice  preparation  robots. 

According  to  RNI  operations  direc¬ 
tor  Robert  Rogers,  everything  is 
“pretty  well  still  on  schedule”  for  the 
new  facility,  where  the  third  press  is 
expected  to  arrive  next  spring  and 
operations  are  to  commence  in  June. 

“We  have  just  begun  installation  of 
our  first  press,”  said  Rogers.  “It’s 
probably  around  95%  mechanically 
installed  and,  I  would  estimate,  40% 
electrically  and  30%  plumbing.  So 
we’re  not  anywhere  near  ready  to 
start  up  on  anything  at  this  point.” 

All  other  systems,  he  said,  remain 
in  the  “infancy  stages”  of  installa¬ 
tion.  “We’re  looking  at  partial  start¬ 
up  sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year 
on  some  of  the  systems.”  Testing, 
checking  and  cycling  of  some  systems 
will  begin  “on  a  limited  basis”  in 
December,  he  added. 

Ferag  Inc.  and  Idab  Inc.  will  install 
mailroom  equipment  and  Idab  will 
also  supply  automated  newsprint  han¬ 
dling  systems  (E&P,  Feb.  2,  Aug.  10); 
Information  International  Inc.  will 
put  in  a  remote  typesetting  and  page 
scan  output  network  (E&P,  Feb.  2). 

Running  in  Rockaway 
Shafer  predicted  1992  would  be  a 
good  year  for  Mitsubishi,  with  its 
pending  four-high,  the  order  from 


Eugene,  and  presses  running  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  New  Jersey.  After  some 
delays.  The  Record,  based  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.J.,  is  running  the  first  of  two 
Mitsubishi  presses  at  its  new  $100 
million  plant  in  Rockaway. 

Originally  an  afternoon  daily  pri¬ 
marily  serving  Bergen  County,  the 
Record  seeks  not  only  expanded  cir¬ 
culation  in  other  counties  but  prints 
and  distributes  its  sister  paper  to  the 
south,  the  Woodbridge  News  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  new  plant  in  Morris  County 
relieves  Hackensack  of  some  of  that 
burden.  Earlier  in  the  year  Record 
executives  told  the  paper  that  the 
276,000-square-foot  plant  will  allow  it 
to  publish  morning  editions  through¬ 
out  a  circulation  area  that  includes 
four  counties. 

It  quoted  editor  and  vice  president 
David  Hall  saying  that  the  “plant  will 
help  the  Record  make  the  transition 
from  a  large  suburban  daily  to  a 
regional  daily.”  The  only  other 
regional  is  the  Star-Ledger,  which 
dwarfs  all  competitors  in  both  edition 
size  and  circulation. 


a  press  crew  already  experienced  in 
matters  such  as  satellite  color  leads 
with  common  impression  color  print¬ 
ing  and  open-fountain  halfdecks  for 
spot  color  (those  in  Rockaway  have 
open  fountains  only  on  the  upper 
decks).  Like  the  Record’s  TKS 
presses  in  Hackensack,  its  Mitsubishi 
presses  are  equipped  with  Ryco  spray 
bar  dampeners  (two  nozzles  per 
page). 

The  configuration  puts  several 
units  at  right  angles  to  the  presslines 
and  available  to  either  for  flexible 
color-page  placement  using  angle  bar 
nests  at  the  ends  of  the  presses  that 
account  for  its  extraordinary  height. 

It  is  essentially  the  arrangement 
devised  in  Hackensack  by  the  late 
Richard  E.  Lewis,  Record  operations 
vice  president.  Rockaway  is  “a  dupli¬ 
cation  of  that  same  capability,”  Mur¬ 
phy  told  E&P,  “because,  obviously, 
Rockaway  represents  additional 
presses  and  therefore  they  have  to  be 
compatible  in  layout  with  Hacken¬ 
sack.” 

Bob  Snitzer,  technology  manager 


“We  still  rely  on  the  practice  of  sketching  out 
problems  on  a  pad  of  paper  to  insure  our  points  are 
made,”  said  Murphy,  adding  that  “complex  subjects 
really  require  English  translation.” 


In  Hudson  County,  where  the 
Record  has  some  coverage,  one  of 
two  dailies  recently  went  under  and 
the  other  is  owned  by  the  Star-Led¬ 
ger’s  parent  company.  The  Record 
and  Star-Ledger  compete  to  varying 
extents  with  the  North  Jersey  Herald 
&  News  in  Passaic  County  and  the 
Daily  Record  in  Morris  County, 
where  both  have  new  plants  (the  Star- 
Ledger  is  hastening  completion  of  its 
Montville  plant). 

As  the  Record  brings  on  capacity  to 
expand  in  northern  New  Jersey,  the 
Star-Ledger  seeks  to  strengthen  its 
hold  there,  with  zoned  editions,  sub¬ 
zoned  communities  sections,  and 
considerable  new  color  capacity.  The 
Record  has  long  prided  itself  on  its 
color  quality. 

In  a  presentation  before  the  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Group’s  mid- 
October  meeting,  Rockaway  plant 
manager  Bob  Murphy  described  chal¬ 
lenges  that  faced  Mitsubishi’s  first 
U.S.  installation.  The  press  rises  over 
71  feet,  “from  the  sole  plate  to  the 
highest  steel”  (rollers  to  upper  for¬ 
mers). 

In  the  end,  the  start-up  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  which  he  attributed  to  “thor¬ 
ough  factory  acceptance  testing”  and 


at  the  Blevins  Harding  Group  (which 
helps  run  the  ING)  provided  details  of 
systems  in  Rockaway’ s  reel  room  and 
mailroom,  which  the  group  toured. 
Roll  transport  and  loading  are  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  seven-vehicle  Idab  AGV 
system. 

From  the  press  deliveries,  Daverio 
conveyors  carry  sections  to  two 
stacker  lines,  one  consisting  of  three 
Muller  Martini  Printstack  CS-70  com¬ 
mercial  stackers,  the  other  consisting 
of  seven  Idab  2000  newspaper  stack¬ 
ers.  Inserting  is  off  line  on  a  Muller 
Martini  375-24,  allowing  one  22-into-l 
or  two  10-into-l  deliveries.  Inserted 
product  is  transported  by  Idab’s  new 
single-gripper  conveyor,  according  to 
Snitzer.  Idab  also  supplied  a  two-tier 
belt  distribution  system  to  send  bun¬ 
dles  to  the  loading  docks. 

Murphy  told  the  ING  that  there 
were  but  four  occasions  during  the 
first  37  days  on  daily  edition  when 
offtime  was  late  enough  to  affect 
home-delivery  schedules.  He  said 
color  was  acceptable  from  the  start 
and  improving  daily. 

Installation  of  Rockaway’s  first 
press  was  delayed  seven  months. 
Murphy  said  that  although  Mitsubishi 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Press 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

asked  for  a  building  with  a  completed, 
ready-to-install  pressroom,  what  it 
got  was  the  structural  enclosure  only. 
That  meant  work  on  the  building  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  press  installation. 

Murphy  said  contractors  were 
pressed  to  complete  work  so  that  Mit¬ 
subishi  could  run  no-load  and  print 
tests,  and  that  the  pressmaker  was 
constrained  by  contractors’  ability  to 
meet  the  schedules. 

Work  involved  the  bulk  ink  system 
and  high-  and  low-pressure  air  (ink 
canisters  and  a  small  air  compressor 
aided  preparatory  work  on  units  and 
reelstands),  drive  motor  cooling,  cli¬ 
mate-controlled  quiet  room,  and 
uninterrupted  power  to  the  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  IPMS  press  control. 

Another  hurdle  was  communica¬ 
tions.  Murphy  commended  Mitsu¬ 
bishi’s  willingness  to  modify  its 
approach  based  on  its  first  field  expe¬ 


rience  in  the  U.S.,  but  also  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  communication  was  not 
“as  good  as  with  U.S.  vendors.” 

Communication  was  a  matter  of 
language  and  custom.  The  former, 
Murphy  noted,  was  aided  by  English 
coaches,  helping  Mitsubishi  engi¬ 
neers  who  trained  Record  employees 
in  Japan  and  New  Jersey  and  seeking 
input  for  improving  training  manuals, 
and  by  a  Record  staffer  fluent  in 
Japanese. 

“We  still  rely  on  the  practice  of 
sketching  out  problems  on  a  pad  of 
paper  to  insure  our  points  are  made,” 
said  Murphy,  adding  that  “complex 
subjects  really  require  English  trans¬ 
lation.” 

He  also  said  Mitsubishi’s  practice 
of  communicating  with  other  vendors 
through  the  Record,  rather  than 
directly,  frustrated  efforts  to  interface 
third-party  systems  with  the  press, 
lengthened  the  time  spent  communi¬ 
cating,  and  opened  the  possibility  of 
miscommunicating  or  overlooking 
items. 

He  said  it  had  delayed  work  with 


Idab  Inc.  on  automatic  roll  loading. 
Work  on  passing  information 
between  the  Idab  system  and  the 
IPMS  press  control  console  was  fin¬ 
ished  so  late  that  it  was  decided  to 
postpone  the  interface. 

Months  were  also  spent  determin¬ 
ing  who  would  perform  the  press  elec¬ 
trical  installation.  The  pressmaker 
and  the  newspaper  had  different 
expectations.  Mitsubishi  ultimately 
took  on  that  task,  but  Murphy  said  “it 
would  have  been  better  if  this  had 
been  included  up  front  in  their  press 
electrical  installation  package.” 

For  all  that,  Murphy  nevertheless 
conceded  that  both  parties  “were 
bound  to  misjudge  some  .  .  .  expec¬ 
tations”  in  a  first  installation.  None 
of  the  issues,  he  said,  “derailed  us 
from  the  smooth  start-up  we  are  expe¬ 
riencing.” 

Murphy  said  the  Record  is  very 
pleased  with  the  press,  and  pointed 
with  particular  satisfaction  to  such 
features  as  its  closed-loop  infeed  ten¬ 
sion  system,  the  air  switch  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  folder  from  straight  to  collect, 
and  the  lubrication  system. 


News  and  history  collide  in  Richmond 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Preparing  for  the  21st  century, 
Richmond  Newspapers  Inc.  bumped 
into  the  19th  century  two  years  ago 
when  it  acquired  land  for  a  $195  mil¬ 
lion  production-distribution  facility. 

Seeing  history  where  the  newspa¬ 
per  company  saw  only  termites,  a 
coalition  of  a  dozen  historical  groups 
lost  its  fight  to  preserve  on  site  a 
decaying  old  farmhouse. 

The  company  said  it  had  no  use  for 
the  house  and  no  interest  in  restoring 
it.  The  house,  Lockwood,  was  care¬ 
fully  dismantled  last  fall  and  reas¬ 
sembled  12  miles  away,  where  its 
occupants  are  finishing  its  restora¬ 
tion. 

After  the  county  had  turned  down  a 
1989  offer  to  take  away  the  house, 
RNI  gave  Lockwood  to  its  new  own¬ 
ers  with  the  understanding  it  would  be 
reconstructed  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
For  the  effort,  RNI  parent  company 
Media  General  Inc.  also  put  up 
$50,(XX)  and  a  local  architectural  and 
engineering  firm  donated  its  exper¬ 
tise. 

Local  groups  opposed  to  the  move 
were  not  satisfied  with  Media  Gener¬ 
al’s  decision,  which  its  chairman,  J. 
Stewart  Bryan  III,  said  would 
“ensure  the  continuity  of  a  family 
owning  and  living”  in  the  house. 

A  neglected  relic,  the  two-story 
house  nevertheless  represented  an 
unforgotten  episode  in  the  history  of 


the  Confederacy.  When  RNI  moved 
production  out  of  the  state  capital,  it 
also  moved  the  house  where  an 
almost-incapacitated  Robert  E.  Lee 
had  managed  the  successful  defense 
of  the  Confederacy’s  capital. 

Bryan,  also  publisher  of  RNI’s 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  Rich¬ 
mond  News  Leader,  reportedly  can 
count  Confederate  veterans  among 
his  forebears  and  his  family  has  sup¬ 
ported  local  preservation  efforts;  but 
his  company,  he  said,  is  not  in  the 
historic  restoration  business. 

Sufferring  from  dysentery  in  the 
spring  of  1864,  General  Lee  was 
brought  to  what  was  then  known  as 
the  Clark  house.  There  he  spent  four 
days  directing  one  battle  and  planning 
the  next,  in  which,  at  terrible  cost  to 
both  sides,  his  outnumbered  troops 
saved  Richmond  from  an  early  occu¬ 
pation. 

The  Times-Dispatch  reported  in 
July  that  new  owner  Cathy  Notzel- 
man  called  Lee’s  part  in  the  home’? 
history  merely  “an  interesting  detail” 
of  a  house  in  which  the  oldest  portions 
date  from  the  early  1800s,  whereas 
preservation  groups  contend  that  its 
role  in  the  Civil  War  is  central  to  its 
historic  character  and  that  Lockwood 
should  not  have  been  moved. 

Reporting  the  house’s  dismantling 
last  year,  the  paper  noted  that  about 
half  the  well-preserved  earthworks 
built  by  Union  infantry  and  used  in 


the  fighting  directed  by  Lee  had  just 
been  bulldozed  by  a  local  farmer. 

Investment  broker  Robert  B.  Giles, 
leader  of  one  preservation  group,  said 
Lockwood  was  the  Richmond  area’s 
only  surviving  field  headquarters 
used  by  Lee.  While  one  side  argued 
that  relocation  removed  the  building 
from  its  historical  context.  Media 
General  special  projects  director 
James  J.  Rhodes  pointed  out  that  a 
huge  new  glass-and-steel  production 
plant  within  50  feet  of  Lockwood 
hardly  created  an  appropriate  con¬ 
text. 

As  for  the  nearby  railroad,  which 
opponents  of  relocation  said  had 
resupplied  Confederate  forces,  it  may 
soon  supply  newsprint  to  the  same 
site. 


Mann  named 
Pako  vice  president 

Pako  Graphic  Products  Inc.,  Maple 
Grove,  Minn.,  has  appointed  Peter  G. 
Mann  sales  and  marketing  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  He  joins  the  film  processor  man¬ 
ufacturer  from  Printware  Inc.,  in  St. 
Paul,  where  he  was  national  accounts 
manager.  His  25  years  in  graphic  arts 
sales,  marketing  and  management  in¬ 
clude  positions  with  Xerox  Corp., 
Itek  Graphic  Products,  3M  Co.,  and 
Ternes  Register  System. 
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The  1992  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  now  available 
to  you  with  the  “official”  results 
of  the  1999  census  and  E&P 
1992  estimates  which  include  the  4.3  million 
people  the  census  missed. 


After  the  official  census  was  released,  the  Census  Bureau  conceded  that  there  was 
an  undercount  of  4.3  million  people.  However,  it  was  decided  that  the  original  data  released 
would  have  to  remain  the  official  data.  E&P's  1992  Market  Guide  includes  both  the  official 
and  revised  1990  census  as  well  as  1992  E&P  estimates. 

When  you  need  the  latest  marketing  facts  turn  to  Editor  &  Publisher's  1992 
Market  Guide.  You'll  find  the  most  current  facts  and  figures  for  over  1600  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspaper  cities — data  on  industries,  banking,  retailing,  utilities,  climate,  transportation, 
daily  newspaper's  circulation  and  more! 

You'll  find  exclusive  1992  market  rankings  of  leading  U.S.  cities,  counties  and 
MSAs  .  .  .  plus  exclusive  E&P  standardized  14  item  surveys  for  every  U.S.  and  Canadian 
daily  newspaper  market  .  .  .  E&P's  1992  estimates  of  total  retail  sales  in  various  categories 
such  as  food,  apparel,  general  merchandise  and  more! 

Any  creative  marketing  person  who  wants  to  make  smart  marketing  decisions 
and  sound  advertising  plans  should  be  reaching  for  this  Market  Guide.  Research  shows 
that  the  primary  uses  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide  are: 

1 .  to  make  market  comparisons; 

2.  to  check  the  growth  of  markets;  and 

3.  to  plan  business  locations. 

Whether  you're  advising  clients,  buying  or  selling  equipment,  supplies  or  services, 
planning  merchandise  locations — whatever  your  marketing  aims  ...  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  is  your  single,  most  efficient  facts  and  forecasts  tool. 


$80  per  copy.  To  order  your  copy,  simply  fill  out  the  convenient  bind  in  card  in  this  issue 
of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Slimmer  CText  sees  sales  jump 

Co-founder  departs,  system  vendor  cuts  work  force; 
but  orders  from  Canada  to  Brazil  Improve  picture 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  recession  has  cost  jobs  at  yet 
another  system  vendor.  According  to 
product  development  vice  president 
Eugene  Kiel,  recent  layoffs  reduced 
the  work  force  at  CText  Inc.  from 
about  112  to  “close  to”  100. 

He  also  confirmed  that,  at  about  the 
same  time,  CText  executive  Darryl 
Tjaden  had  left  the  company. 

Within  weeks  of  trimming  its  work¬ 
force,  however,  CText  had  added  to 
its  handful  of  recent  sales  with 
another  in  the  U.S.  and  several  in  two 
markets  where  the  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.- 
based  firm  retains  exclusive  sales  and 
marketing  rights  following  its  distri¬ 
bution  and  technology  licensing 
agreement  with  Atex  Inc. 

Formerly  chief  executive  officer  at 
CText,  Tjaden  had  been  strategic 
technology  director  for  the  last  14 
months,  according  to  president  Larry 
Moore.  As  recently  as  this  spring, 
however,  company  correspondence 
listed  Tjaden  as  CEO,  a  position 
Moore  now  fills.  Tjaden’s  departure 
came  eight  years  after  he  and  Moore 
founded  CText.  They  had  earlier 
worked  together  at  Hastech,  said 
Moore. 


Moore  told  E&P  that  Tjaden’s 
departure  was  not  a  surprise  move 
and  had  no  connection  to  the  layoffs. 
“They  were  different  issues,”  he 
said. 

“It  was  that  time  in  the  company’s 
history  for  Darryl  to  go  do  something 
else,”  Moore  continued,  calling  Tja¬ 
den  “a  very  talented  individual  ...  a 
genius  ...  a  visionary.” 

CText  is  owned  by  its  two  found¬ 
ers,  some  local  investors,  and 
employee  shareholders.  Moore  noted 
that  Tjaden  “still  holds  shares  in 
CText,  so  he  still  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  company.” 

Neither  the  layoffs  nor  Tjaden’s 
departure  were  connected  in  any  way 


to  CText’s  relationship  with  Atex, 
according  to  Kiel.  In  June  the  compa¬ 
nies  announced  that  Atex  would 
make  a  financial  infusion  to  CText 
and  acquire  rights  to  its  products  and 
code.  CText  would  get  greater  visi¬ 
bility  overseas  and  entree  to  larger 
newspapers,  while  Atex  would 
develop  a  new  front  end  through  inte¬ 
gration  of  Cl  ext  products  (E&P,  June 
15). 

Kiel  said  that,  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  two  administrative  positions,  cuts 
were  made  in  system  integration  and 
configuration,  training,  and  shipping 
and  receiving.  “We  made  no  cut¬ 
backs  in  engineering  or  product 
development,”  he  said,  adding  that 
the  areas  remain  “an  important  part 
of  our  strategy.” 

As  elsewhere,  CText’s  layoffs  were 
part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  expenses, 
and  while,  as  Kiel  put  it  in  late 
October,  “orders  are  not  coming  in 
left  and  right,”  he  maintained  that  the 
company  continues  to  pursue  product 
goals. 

“Things  are  going  very  well  .  .  . 
from  a  product-delivery  perspec¬ 
tive,”  he  said,  adding  later  that 
“CText  development  is  at  an  all-time 
high  as  far  as  staff  .  .  .  .  ” 


In  the  meantime,  said  Kiel,  CText’s 
Dateline  project  for  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  is  progressing  well. 

“We’re  getting  very  close,”  he 
said.  More  news  is  expected  on  that 
OS/2-based  installation  by  early  1992 
or  possibly  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

He  said  that  while  Dateline  was  not 
shown  at  last  month’s  IFRA  exposi¬ 
tion  in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  Atex 
continues  integration  of  OS/2  prod¬ 
ucts  with  its  own  pagination  solu¬ 
tions,  and  it  will  show  Dateline  prod¬ 
ucts  at  ANPA^EC  92.  CText  DOS 
products  were  shown  and  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  Atex  booth  at  IFRA 
because,  said  Kiel,  Atex  believes  that 
they  fill  “a  certain  lower-end  market 


niche.” 

“We  had  also  recently  sent  some 
people  on  a  world  tour  with  Atex,”  he 
said,  citing  locales  in  Europe  and 
Southeast  Asia.  And  Moore,  he 
added,  was  at  that  moment  in  Brazil. 

Since  August,  CText  had  picked  up 
five  orders  from  U.S.  publishers.  But 
in  the  fortnight  between  Kiel’s  assess¬ 
ment  of  the  order  book  and  his  boss’s 
return  from  South  America,  the  sales 
picture  changed  substantially. 

A  U.S.  daily  contracted  for  edito¬ 
rial  and  classified  systems  and  a 
Canadian  publisher  had  just  faxed  a 
letter  of  intent  to  put  classified  sys¬ 
tems  into  two  dailies.  When  Moore 
returned,  he  carried  three  more 
orders  for  DOS-based  systems. 

The  largest  is  from  the  Sao  Paulo- 
based  financial  daily  Gazeta  Mercan- 
til,  with  offices  and  distribution 
throughout  Brazil.  Moore  was  unable 
to  disclose  numbers  pending  arrival  of 
letters  of  credit  and  government 
approval.  Because  of  the  paper’s  size, 
its  project  includes  equipping  bureaus 
and  installing  a  network  of  landline 
communications.  Describing  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  “the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
Brazil,”  Moore  could  only  say,  “It  was 
a  significant  order  for  us.” 

The  other  big  order  came  from 
Diario  da  Tarde,  in  Belo  Horizonte, 
which  will  install  81  editorial  worksta¬ 
tions  and  two  ’486-based  servers. 
CText  sales  vice  president  Jimmie 
Garner  said  the  company  earlier  had 
supplied  125-station  editorial  and  75- 
station  classified  systems  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  sister  publication.  The  third  sale 
was  made  to  Recife’s  Jornal  do  Com- 
ercio. 

Meanwhile  in  North  America,  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  closed  on  32- 
terminal  editorial  and  eight-terminal 
classified  systems.  Installation  begins 
in  March.  It,  too,  was  a  second  CText 
order  for  the  customer,  whose  weekly 
in  Taos  received  a  small  CText  sys¬ 
tem  a  few  years  ago,  according  to 
Garner. 

The  Canadian  LOI  came  from  Arm- 
dale  Co.  Ltd.,  which  intends  to  put 
classified  systems  into  its  Saskatche¬ 
wan  dailies,  the  Regina  Leader-Post 
and  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix. 

Asked  about  the  layoffs’  impact  on 
(Continued  on  page  35) 


“Things  are  going  very  well . . .  from  a  product- 
delivery  perspective,”  he  said,  adding  later  that  “CText 
development  is  at  an  all-time  high  as  far  as  staff _ ” 
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LEGALLY  SPEAKING - 

New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan  revisited 


'V 


By  Thomas  J.  Lilly 

The  best  and  worst  parts  of  the 
American  character  collided  in  the 
1964  Supreme  Court  case  of  New 
York  Times  v.  Sullivan.  On  one  side 
stood  unabashed  racism,  seeking  to 
silence  all  opposition  to  institutional 
segregation.  On  the  defensive  was 
freedom  of  speech,  calling  on  the 
High  Court  to  uphold  the  right  of 
robust  criticism  of  public  officials. 

Anthony  Lewis  uses  the  dramatic 
facts  of  the  New  York  Times  case  as 
the  centerpiece  of  his  new  book. 
Make  No  Law:  Sullivan  Case  and  the 
First  Amendment.  In  doing  so,  Lewis 
has  picked  a  story  which  would  be 
hard  for  any  journalist  to  dislike — one 
in  which  the  press  is  the  hero  and  a 
libel  plaintiff  is,  at  least  with  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  25  years  of  hindsight,  the  unmis¬ 
takable  villain. 

The  New  York  Times  case,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  born  from  the  efforts  of 
a  crusading  journalist.  Rather,  it 
arose  from  a  full-page  advertisement 
accepted  by  the  Times  and  published 
on  March  29,  1960. 

The  ad  urged  readers  to  contribute 
to  the  Committee  to  Defend  Martin 
Luther  King.  As  part  of  its  appeal,  the 
ad  stated  that  “Southern  violators” 
had  bombed  King’s  home,  assaulted 
him,  and  arrested  him  seven  times.  In 
addition,  the  ad  said  that,  when  stu¬ 
dents  staged  a  nonviolent  civil  rights 
demonstration  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
“truckloads  of  police  armed  with 
shotguns  and  tear  gas  ringed  the  Ala¬ 
bama  State  College  campus,”  and 
that  the  college  dining  hall  “was  pad¬ 
locked  in  an  attempt  to  starve  them 
into  submission.” 

Few  editors  reading  that  ad  would 
conclude  that  it  placed  them  in  the 
path  of  a  libel  suit,  especially  since  the 
ad  did  not  identify  any  alleged 
“Southern  violator”  by  name.  None¬ 
theless,  Commissioner  L.B.  Sullivan, 
the  public  official  in  charge  of  the 
Montgomery  Police  Department, 
convinced  an  Alabama  jury  to  award 
him  $500,000  in  damages  against  the 
Times. 

Sullivan  argued  that,  even  though 
the  ad  did  not  mention  him  by  name, 
readers  interpreted  it  as  applying  to 
him.  Furthermore,  Sullivan  claimed 
that  the  ad  was  factually  incorrect 


(Lilly  practices  law  with  the  firm  of 
Rogers  &  Wells  in  New  York,  and  has 
taught  media  law  at  Fordham  Law 
School.) 


because  King  was  arrested  only  four 
times,  not  seven;  because  police  were 
deployed  in  large  numbers  nearby, 
but  did  not  “ring”  the  college  cam¬ 
pus;  and  because  the  students’  dining 
hall  had  not  been  padlocked. 

The  jury  needed  only  two  hours  and 
20  minutes  to  decide  in  Sullivan’s 
favor,  and  the  Alabama  Supreme 
Court  upheld  their  verdict.  An  appeal 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
was  the  Times’  last  hope. 

Lewis  devotes  a  good  portion  of  his 
book  to  explaining  why  the  battle 
between  Sullivan  and  the  Times  was 
important  not  only  to  the  press  but  to 
the  nation.  First,  he  reminds  the 
reader  just  how  horrible  segregation 
was  in  the  deep  South  only  25  years 
ago. 

Second,  Lewis  theorizes  about 
what  the  consequences  might  have 
been  if  the  Supreme  Court  had  not 
intervened.  If  the  ad  published  by  the 
Times  had  been  sufficient  to  permit  an 
Alabama  jury  to  award  $500,000  to  a 
local  official  against  a  Northern  news¬ 
paper,  then  no  story  about  racial  prej¬ 
udice  in  the  South  would  be  safe  from 
punishment. 

Even  a  giant  such  as  the  Times 
could  not  absorb  such  verdicts  for 
long.  Eventually,  the  media  may  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  meaningful 
coverage  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
in  the  South.  Without  a  national  audi¬ 
ence,  Lewis  theorizes.  King’s 
strategy  of  nonviolent  protest  might 
have  failed. 

We  will  never  know  if  Lewis’ 
theory  is  correct.  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  did  intervene,  ex¬ 
tending  First  Amendment  protection 
to  libel  cases  for  the  first  time. 

As  one  would  expect  from  the 
author  of  Gideon’s  Trumpet,  Lewis 
does  a  marvelous  job  of  recounting 
legal  strategies  employed  by  the 
champions  for  both  sides,  as  well  as 
the  debate  within  the  Supreme  Court 
itself. 

What  one  might  not  expect  is  the 
thoroughness  with  which  Lewis  ex¬ 
amines  the  history  of  free  expression 
in  America,  starting  in  the  days  of 
Madison  and  Jefferson,  and  continu¬ 
ing  through  to  the  flag-burning  cases 
of  recent  years.  Lewis  views  this  his¬ 
tory  as  a  struggle  between  the  courage 
necessary  to  subject  one’s  beliefs  to 
an  uninhibited  debate  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  fear  of  some  perceived 
threat  on  the  other. 

In  some  instances,  such  as  the 
Times  case,  the  cause  of  uninhibited 


debate  is  advanced.  In  others,  such  as 
the  incarceration  of  Eugene  Debs  for 
speaking  in  opposition  to  World  War 
I,  it  is  not. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  pass  judg¬ 
ments  on  cases  a  quarter  of  a  century 
or  more  after  they  have  passed  into 
history,  and  we  know  how  the  Warren 
Court  responded  to  the  Times  case. 
But  how  will  the  Rehnquist  Court 
respond  to  First  Amendment  chal¬ 
lenges  in  the  1990s? 

What  direction  is  First  Amendment 
jurisprudence  taking  now,  and  what 
direction  should  it  take?  These  are 
questions  that  Lewis  leaves  unan¬ 
swered,  except  to  assert  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  today,  like  Madison  and  King 
before  us,  remain  optimists. 


Two  new  dailies 
launched  in 
suburban  Chicago 

Munster,  Ind. -based  Times  News¬ 
papers  has  launched  two  new  daily 
newspapers  in  south  suburban  Chi¬ 
cago,  the  Lansing  Times  and  the 
Calumet  Times. 

Robert  Jiranek,  named  publisher  of 
the  papers,  said  the  two  dailies  were 
part  of  Times  Newspapers’  “Zoom 
Zone  Concept”  that  emphasizes 
heavy  local  coverage  but  includes  re¬ 
gional,  national  and  world  news. 

The  two  Illinois  papers,  which  Jir¬ 
anek  said  would  operate  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  news  and  business  unit,  will 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
12,000. 

The  Lansing  Times  will  serve  the 
communities  of  Lansing,  Lynwood, 
Glenwood,  Thornton,  Sauk  Village, 
Homewood,  Crete  and  Beecher, 
while  the  Calumet  Times  will  circu¬ 
late  in  Calumet  City,  South  Holland, 
Burnham,  Dolton  and  the  Chicago 
neighborhoods  of  Hegewisch  and  the 
East  Side. 

49  employees  cut 
at  Detroit  JOA 

The  Detroit  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  runs  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Detroit  News  and 
Detroit  Free  Press,  has  pared  its 
employee  ranks  by  49.  DNA  said  39 
employees  have  accepted  an  offer  of 
early  retirement,  and  another  10 
employees  have  been  laid  off. 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 


a  song.  One  of  them  is  Juergen  Grubitzsch,  one  of  the  last 
two  of  the  dozen  communist-era  teachers  of  journalism  at 
Karl  Marx  University,  now  Leipzig  University.  However 
he  says,  “There  are  two  points  of  view  on  what  the 
Treuhand  should  charge;  on  the  one  hand  it  needs  to 
maximize  the  proceeds  for  the  government,  but  on  the 
other  it  must  keep  the  cost  low  enough  to  allow  the  new 
owners  to  be  able  to  invest  in  plant  and  equipment.” 

Oddly,  one  of  Volkszeitung’s  immediate  competitors 
was  another  Springer  paper,  the  old  Liberal  Party  Leip- 
ziger  Tageblatt  (Daily  Newspaper),  which  Springer  had 
bought  earlier.  The  monopolies  commission  had  told 
Springer  to  sell  it.  The  paper  was  anemic,  however,  and 
folded  in  September  with  a  circulation  of  only  30,000. 

Even  more  ironically,  Volkszeitung  must  now  compete 
with  other  Springer  publications  from  the  West.  The 
Springer  empire  includes  two  diverse  national  papers.  The 
crazy-quilt  Bild  Zeitung  (Picture  Paper),  one  of  the 
world’s  most  successful  but  weirdest  scandel  sheets,  has 
had  4.3  million  circulation;  about  a  million  copies  were 
sold  in  the  East  daily  after  liberation,  but  that  figure  has 
dropped  dramatically.  Die  Welt  (The  World)  is  a  fat  con¬ 
servative  daily  of  275,000  circulation.  Both  appear  on 
Sundays  as  well,  a  rarity  in  Germany.  Bild  now  has  a 
Leipzig  editorial  office. 


“The  readers  were  more  or  less 
normal,  loyal  citizens  of  the  GDR  and 
now  they  are  changing  to  citizens  of 
the  Federal  Republic,  and  this  means 
that  they  are  having  identity  problems,’ 
Grubitzsch  points  out. 


Tiedke  says  that  overall  policy  direction,  or  what  in 
Germany  is  called  “the  principal  line,”  comes  not  from 
Springer  but  Madsack  and  that  Madsack  lets  the  daily 
editorial  conference  deal  with  day-to-day  matters. 

At  any  rate.  Springer  papers  are  no  longer  so  politically 
idiosyncratic  as  when  they  reflected  the  views  of  their 
owner.  Axel  Springer,  who  died  in  1975  at  the  age  of  73. 

Springer  executives  also  believe  that  the  papers  in  the 
East  will  succeed  only  insofar  as  they  cover  local  and 
regional  news,  something  that,  as  Stefan  Gaensicke,  the 
public  relations  chief,  puts  it,  “Important  papers  from 
Western  Germany  would  be  hard  put  to  achieve.” 

German  papers  typically  run  more  heavily  than  the 
American  to  commentary  and  analysis.  Tiedke  wants 
these  pieces  to  be  clear  and  compelling  and  believes  they 
can  make  East  Germany’s  crushing  fiscal  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  understandable  to  a  wide  audience:  “To  be  truly 
independent  you  need  a  quality  editorial  staff  that  can 
weigh  the  options  different  parties  and  groups  come  up 
with  and  choose  among  them  and  make  them  clear,”  he 
argues. 

The  paper  also  runs  a  great  many  reader  letters,  some  of 
considerable  length. 

Volkszeitung  and  Neues  Deutschland  have  some  major 
logistical  problems  in  beefing-up  penetration.  The  first  is 
per-copy  costs,  which  have  multiplied  more  than  threefold 
in  two  years.  The  lastest  increase  July  1,  1991,  brought 


Volkszeitung  to  50  pfennigs  (about  30  cents),  beyond  what 
many  people  will  pay.  Tiedke  cautions  that  “This  is  not 
the  end”  of  the  rises.  Neues  Deutschland  now  costs  60 
pfennigs  in  the  former  East  territories,  90  in  the  West, 
where  its  readership  is  minuscule. 

Furthermore,  the  antiquated  government  distribution 
system  left  over  from  the  SED  days  makes  marketing 
difficult.  All  papers  are  sent  through  the  mail,  so  that 
subscribers  are  customers  not  of  the  paper  but  of  the  post 
office.  By  the  end  of  1991  publishers  will  have  to  have  a 
new  distribution  system  in  place.  It  will  be  costly  at  the 
outset  but  may  save  in  the  long  run;  publishers  consider 
the  post  office  both  expensive  and  inefficient. 

So  far  the  Western  papers  have  not  been  overwhelming 
competition.  The  Leipzig  papers  are  less  concerned  than 
the  Berlin  that  they  are  going  to  be  steamrollered  out  of 
existence  by  the  slick  Western  imports.  Bild  sells  about 
30,000  copies  in  the  Leipzig  area.  Die  Welt  about  only 
2,000.  While  these  readers  so  far  exhibit  a  preference  for 
their  old  papers  with  a  new  face,  imported  papers  certainly 
have  been  a  factor  in  Volkszeitung’s  113,000  dip  from 
473,000  circulation. 

“Our  readers  have  a  big  offering  to  challenge  their 
purchasing  decision.”  Tiedke  says.  These  include  not 
only  the  Springer  papers  but  also  free-distribution  papers, 
plus  a  newly  founded  daily  called  Wir  in  Leipzig  (We  in 
Leipzig),  which  is  trying  to  get  a  subscriber  base,  and 
tabloids  sold  on  the  street.  The  most  important  of  the 
tabloid  “boulevard  papers”  is  Super  Zeitung,  which  has 
been  published  since  May  1991  in  Berlin  by  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  and  the  German  publishing  house  Burda. 

Unlike  the  traditional  Western  papers,  it  is  specifically 
aimed  to  interests  of  the  Eastern  reader. 

Broadcasting  also  is  a  competitor,  for  audience  and  for 
ads.  East  Germans  always  could  get  Western  broadcasts, 
and  now  the  former  GDR  systems  are  being  remodeled 
along  West  German  lines,  creating  three  new  state  sys¬ 
tems.  They  are  being  partially  financed  by  commercials. 
The  old  system  began  broadcasting  objective  news  and 
public  affairs  programs  during  the  revolution  and  the 
interim  systems  have  strengthened  information  program¬ 
ming. 

Like  papers  the  world  over,  the  East  German  dailies 
are  looking  for  ways  to  woo  young  readers  but  in  their  case 
among  a  seriously  disaffected  and  alienated  young  popula¬ 
tion.  Volkszeitung  also  seeks  more  penetration  beyond  its 
inner-city  stronghold.  Tiedke  says  the  paper  itself  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  profit  though  all  subsidies  ended  in  April  1990.  In 
communist  days  about  10  million  marks  of  the  60  million 
turnover  was  contributed  in  direct  subsidies  by  the  party. 
Tiedke  believes  that  a  strong  merchandising  effort  as  well 
as  an  attractive  editorial  effort  will  be  needed  to  keep  the 
Volkszeitung  afloat. 

All  told,  the  Springer-Madsack  ownership  has  been 
good  for  Volkszeitung.  As  at  Neues  Deutschland,  the 
editorial  operation  is  now  totally  computerized  but  press 
capacity  severely  limits  pages  —  the  maximum  is  24  on 
presses  used  for  the  Leipzig  edition,  16  on  older  presses 
that  print  the  district  edition,  though  supplements  can 
sometimes  bring  it  to  48. 

The  page  limitation  is  actually  a  stronger  deterrent 
to  ad  sales  than  the  East  German  economy;  ad  sales  have 
been  strong  despite  the  region’s  deep  economic  distress 
brought  on  by  the  switch  to  a  market  economy  and  the 
introduction  of  the  deutsche  mark. 

Both  Volkszeitung  and  Deutschland  not  only  cover 
news  but  try  to  give  readers  news  they  can  use.  Both  have 
honest-to-goodness  business  pages,  reporting  on  money, 
taxes  and  other  reader  interests  rather  than  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  goals  and  statistics  so  favored  in  the  communist  press. 

The  most  intriguing  question  about  the  erstwhile  com- 
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munist  newspapers  is  why  the  staffers,  mostly  former 
party  members,  switched  so  apparently  painlessly  to  a 
mode  so  alien  to  their  communist  upbringing. 

The  revolution  brought  no  purge  of  editorial  staffers, 
though  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  tenth  of  all  the  workers 
in  East  German  media  were  members  of  the  Stasi,  the  state 
security  police. 

Some  editors,  particularly  older  editors,  in  all  media 
welcomed  neither  the  overthrow  of  the  government  nor 
reunification  with  West  Germany,  arguing  that  the  vital 
changes  could  have  been  made  within  the  system. 

Even  under  the  communists,  much  of  the  staff  had  a 
gnawing  dissatisfaction  and  many  yearned  for  a  freer 
hand.  “Under  the  old  regime  many  argued  quietly  against 
the  way  the  paper  was  run,”  Grubitzsch  notes. 

At  the  time  they  had  very  little  room  to  maneuver  or 
improvise.  The  communists  did  not  impose  overt  direct 
censorship  —  which  was,  in  fact,  banned 
constitutionally  —  but  sent  down  directives,  including 
lists  of  taboos. 

In  Berlin  editors  were  summoned  to  the  central  commit¬ 
tee’s  propaganda  department  to  get  instructions  each 
week.  Outside  Berlin  the  meetings  were  less  frequent,  but 
restraints  were  so  tight  as  to  encourage  a  timid  self-censor- 
ship  as  well. 

Tiedke,  40,  was  for  most  of  his  professional  life  a  popu¬ 
lar  professor  of  journalism  at  Karl  Marx  University  and 
like  Grubitzsch  has  earned  a  doctorate.  He  went  to 
Volkszeitung  for  three  years  at  the  end  of  the  1980’s  to  gain 
more  experience  in  several  departments.  Grubitzsch  was 
one  of  his  colleagues  at  Volkszeitung,  where  he  was  a 
staffer  26  years,  10  as  deputy  editor. 

Though  a  Western  newsman  disparaged  Karl  Marx 
University  as  “the  hatching  station  for  communist  press 
cadres”  —  it  produced  half  the  editors  and  writers  for  the 
party  —  Grubitzsch  feels  that  Tiedke  was  a  thoughtful 
lecturer  who  wanted  his  students  to  look  critically  at  the 
problems  of  the  East  German  media  and  “analyzed  those 
problems,  trying  to  improve  the  system.” 

At  Volkszeitung  “he  thought  keenly  about  the  problems 
the  country  faced  and  about  how  we  as  journalists  had  to 
deal  with  them.”  He  was  elected  as  editor  late  in  1989  by 
the  staff  always  before  the  editor  had  been  picked  by  the 
regional  party  committee. 

Some  staffers  are  still  somewhat  disoriented  by  a  lack  of 
single,  firm  editorial  commitment.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  readers,  about  80%  of  whom  stayed  with  Volkszei¬ 
tung  through  the  switchover. 

“The  readers  were  more  or  less  normal,  loyal  citizens  of 
the  GDR  and  now  they  are  changing  to  citizens  of  the 
federal  republic,  and  this  means  that  they  are  having 
identity  problems,”  Grubitzsch  points  out. 

About  20  of  the  90  editorial  staffers  left  —  some  through 
retirements,  some  because  they  were  uncomfortable 
working  in  a  new  editorial  environment,  some  to  work  at 
other  papers.  About  30  new  young  staffers  were  hired,  a 
net  gain  of  10  and  important  not  only  in  the  quest  for  a  new 
outlook  but  essential  to  cover  local  news  rather  than  party 
pap. 

Neues  Deutschland’s  Oschmann  also  was  trained  in  the 
Karl  Marx  University  journalism  school.  He  came  to 
management  from  the  foreign  desk  and  from  liberating 
service  as  a  correspondent  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
Neues  Deutschland  editor  since  the  revolution,  Wolfgang 
Spickermann,  46,  has  a  doctorate  in  physics  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  adult  life  at  the  paper,  formerly  as  the  science 
editor. 

Oschmann  and  Tiedke  both  left  the  Socialist  Party  early 
in  1990  for  a  number  of  reasons,  one  of  which  was  in 
revulsion  with  a  party  financial  scandal. 


After  bolting  the  party  Oschmann  offered  to  step  down 
as  Neues  Deutschland  chief  deputy  editor.  The  fact  that 
this  gesture  was  refused  indicates  how  clear  the  break  with 
the  past  has  been.  “In  the  old  days  it  was  an  unwritten  rule 
that  at  least  the  upper  editors  had  to  be  members  of  the 
SED.”  Today  editorial  workers  need  not  be  Socialist 
Party  members.  About  half  still  are.  Several  department 
heads  are  not,  but  it  was  unprecedented  for  a  member  of 
top  management  to  withdraw  from  membership. 

“I  and  my  colleagues  welcomed  the  events  of  the  fall  of 
1989  even  though  a  number  of  developments  since  in 
Germany  and  in  the  East  have  gone  badly  wrong,” 
Oschmann  says.  “That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
minimize  the  responsibility  we  shared  for  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  things  that  happened  in  the  old  regime,  but  it  does  not 
mean  I  am  sorry  that  the  change  came.  Clearly,  it  needed 
to  be  done.” 

(Hollstein  is  a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Communi¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Utah). 


Judge  rules  in  favor 
of  students  in  campus 
crime  reports  case 

By  Debra  Gersh 

The  Department  of  Education  cannot  prevent  colleges 
and  universities  from  releasing  detailed  information  about 
campus  crime  reports  by  threatening  to  withdraw  funding, 
according  to  a  preliminary  injunction  issued  by  a  federal 
judge  in  Washington,  D.C. 

While  acknowledging  that  there  are  constitutional  limits 
to  the  scope  of  information  available  to  the  public,  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Stanley  Harris  ruled  Nov.  21  that  the 
Student  Press  Law  Center  and  the  three  students  who  filed 
suit  against  the  Department  and  Secretary  of  Education, 
Lamar  Alexander  “have  a  substantial  likelihood  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  merits  of  their  claim  ...” 

The  SPLC  and  the  students  filed  suit  in  October,  charg¬ 
ing  that  the  letters  to  universities  and  colleges  from  DoE 
led  to  a  clampdown  on  the  release  of  campus  crime  reports 
(E&P,  Oct.  12). 

“The  parties  dispute  the  net  burden  that  the  FERPA 
[Family  Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act]  imposes  on 
the  student  press,”  Judge  Harris  wrote.  “Defendants 
stress  that  the  information  plaintiffs  seek  is  available  from 
local  law-enforcement  authorities.  Plaintiffs  maintain  that 
the  statute  effectively  prevents  them  from  obtaining  the 
information  they  seek  by  preventing  them  from  learning 
the  names  of  students  involved  in  campus  crime.  Without 
the  name  of  an  arrestee,  they  maintain,  searching  the  local 
law-enforcement  records  is  cumbersome  and  ineffective. 
Defendants  unpersuasively  characterize  the  added  burden 
on  plaintiffs  as  trivial.” 

Passed  in  1974,  FERPA,  also  known  as  the  Buckley 
Amendment,  protects  the  confidentiality  of  student 
records  such  as  transcripts  and  financial  aid  reports.  The 
DoE  has  maintained  campus  crime  reports  fall  under  this 
act  as  education  records. 

Although  the  government  had  argued  the  issue  is  moot 
because  of  legislation  pending  before  Congress  that  would 
exclude  campus  crime  reports  from  FERPA,  Judge  Harris 
found  that  argument  to  be  “patently  wrong.  Until  the 
proposed  measure  actually  becomes  law,  this  action 
remains  a  live  case  or  controversy.” 

Judge  Harris  also  struck  down  arguments  by  the  govern- 
(See  CAMPUS  on  page  35) 
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A  ‘Public  &  Private’  talk  with  a  columnist 

Anna  Quindlen  discusses  her  syndicated  op-ed  feature  in  the  New 
York  Times,  writing  from  a  femaie  perspective,  and  more 


By  Chris  Lamb 

Anna  Quindlen’ s  first  column  for 
the  New  York  Times  was  “About 
New  York,”  which  explored  the 
city’s  public  life.  Then  she  wrote 
“Life  in  the  30s,”  which  explored  her 
own  private  life. 

Now  Quindlen  does  “Public  &  Pri¬ 
vate,”  which  appears  twice-weekly 
on  the  Times’  op-ed  page  and  is  also 
syndicated  by  the  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 

“I  think  of  ‘Public  &  Private’  as  a 
synthesis  of  [my  first]  two  columns,” 
she  said.  “I  came  to  the  realization 
that  there  were  certain  public  issues 
that  were  most  usefully  dealt  with 
within  some  sort  of  framework  of  at 
least  my  private  beliefs,  if  not  my 
private  life.” 

A  Quindlen  column  on  her  young 
son  learning  to  read  may  be  followed 
by  one  on  a  highly  charged  public 
issue  such  as  AIDS,  abortion,  or  sui¬ 
cide.  Other  subjects  include  fashion 
design,  Catholicism,  and  ministers 
who  refuse  to  perform  interracial 
marriage  ceremonies.  She  has  written 
about  Kimberly  Bergalis,  Pee-wee 
Herman,  William  Kennedy  Smith,  An¬ 
ita  Hill,  Clarence  Thomas,  and 
others. 

Quindlen  comments  a  lot  on  abor¬ 
tion.  “It’s  far  and  away  the  column  I 
get  the  most  reaction  from,”  she  said, 
“and  it’s  far  and  away  the  topic  I  get 
the  most  negative  reaction.” 

She  added,  “It  tends  to  be  on  abor¬ 
tion  that  I  get  overwhelming  mail 
[from  which]  I  can’t  learn  anything, 
except  that  the  letter  writer  believes 
in  the  right  to  life.  Some  of  it  is 
extremely  vitriolic  and  a  lot  of  it  is 
accompanied  by  pictures.” 

This  summer,  Quindlen  did  a  col¬ 
umn  about  Judge  Patrick  Kelly, 
whose  life  was  threatened  after  he 
forbade  members  of  an  anti-abortion 
group  from  blocking  access  to  abor¬ 
tion  clinics  in  Wichita,  Kan. 

“Now  let  me  get  this  straight,” 
Quindlen  wrote.  “It’s  wrong  to 
destroy  an  embryo,  but  it’s  OK  to  kill 
a  full-grown  federal  judge.” 

After  that  piece,  she  recalled,  there 
was  a  message  on  her  answering 
machine  saying  “there  are  three  little 


Anna  Quindlen 

kids  in  my  house  who  didn’t  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  prosper  and  thrive.” 

Quindlen  said  columns  about 
Catholicism  also  elicit  strong  reac¬ 
tions.  She  disagrees  with  the  church’s 
teachings  on  such  topics  as  birth  con¬ 
trol  and  abortion  as  well  as  its  resis- 


Cathy  Guisewite 

Birthday  for  'Cathy’ 

Cathy  Guisewite’s  “Cathy”  comic 
strip  has  reached  its  15th  birthday. 

Andrews  and  McMeel  is  marking 
the  occasion  with  the  publication  of  a 
large-format  anniversary  collection 
called  Reflections. 

“Cathy”  (whose  creator  is  profiled 
in  E&P,  June  25,  1983)  runs  in  more 
than  1,100  daily  and  Sunday  papers 
via  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

In  other  news,  the  Cathy  character 
is  appearing  in  ads  for  the  fat-free 
Simple  Pleasures  Light  frozen 
dessert. 


tance  to  the  ordination  of  women  as 
priests,  but  still  sees  herself  as 
Catholic. 

“I  was  born  a  Catholic  and  I  think  I 
will  die  one,”  she  once  wrote.  “I  will 
ask  for  a  priest  to  give  me  Extreme 
Unction,  as  it  was  given  to  my 
mother,  and  to  her  mother  before  her. 
At  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning,  I  will 
ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  church, 
which  is  some  fundamental  part  of  my 
identity.  I  am  a  Catholic.” 

Quindlen,  however,  said  most  of 
her  mail  is  positive.  She  noted,  for 
instance,  that  the  August  column  on 
her  son.  Quin,  learning  to  read  eli¬ 
cited  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
heartfelt  mail. 

The  columnist  has  been  writing 
“Public  &  Private”  since  January 
1990,  slightly  more  than  a  year  after 
the  birth  of  her  daughter,  Maria.  She 
and  her  husband,  attorney  Gerald 
Krovatin,  live  in  Hoboken,  N.J.,  with 
Quin,  8;  Christopher,  6,  and  Maria,  3. 

If  Quindlen  writes  about  her  hus¬ 
band  or  children,  she  shows  the  col¬ 
umn  first  to  her  husband,  who  has 
veto  power.  She  said  her  oldest  child 
is  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
publicness  of  the  family’s  private  life. 

“Even  now  Quin  is  much  more 
attuned  to  this  than  I’m  comfortable 
with,”  she  commented. 

Quindlen  said  her  son  read  the  col¬ 
umn  about  him  learning  to  read  at  the 
breakfast  table,  and  when  he  came  to 
the  line  noting  that  the  two  of  them 
had  sat  down  for  an  old-fashioned 
dish.  Quin  said  she  had  never  given 
him  a  dish. 

“I  had  to  explain  to  him  what  id¬ 
iomatic  expression  was,”  she 
recalled. 

This  was  the  type  of  column  that 
helped  define  “Life  in  the  30s,” 
which  Quindlen  wrote  for  the  Times 
from  1986  until  1988  and  which  was 
collected  in  a  1988  Random  House 
book  called  Living  Out  Loud. 

The  syndicated  column  made 
Quindlen  a  voice  of  the  baby-boom 
generation.  By  writing  about  her  own 
family,  she  became  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  many  of  her  readers’  families. 

“I  was  most  unprepared  for  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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It’s  our  new  computer  security  system! 

This  company  screens  employees. 

Daily  ‘Farcus’  comic 

The  “Farcus”  comic  panel  about 
working  life  in  America  will  be  going 
daily  on  December  2. 

Cartoonists  David  Waisglass  and 
Gordon  Coulthart  had  previously 
offered  “Farcus”  via  IBM  and 
Macintosh  disks  for  computer  pub¬ 
lishers  of  weekly  and  monthly  per¬ 
iodicals. 

Waisglass,  34,  owns  a  Canadian 
design  and  publishing  firm.  Coulthart, 
36,  designs  backgrounds  for  several 
American  and  Canadian  film  anima¬ 
tion  studios. 

The  two  are  based  at  Farcus  Car¬ 
toons  Inc.,  P.O.  3006,  Station  C, 
Ottawa,  Canada  KlY  4J3. 

(Continued  from  previous  page) 
reaction,”  observed  Quindlen.  “I 
didn’t  think  anyone  would  notice.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  nice  way  to 
make  a  little  money  and  keep  my  foot 
in  the  door  while  I  raised  my  two  little 
boys.  Everyone  thought  I  was  eaves¬ 
dropping  on  their  kitchen,  proving 
there’s  only  one  kitchen  in  the  world 
and  it  belongs  to  everyone.” 

As  a  reporter,  Quindlen  has  cov¬ 
ered  other  people’s  lives.  In  “Life  in 
the  30s,”  she  covered  her  own  life. 
She  wrote  about  growing  up  in  a  large 
Catholic  family  in  suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  her  mother’s  death  from 
cancer  —  as  well  as  about  children, 
stretch  marks,  feminism,  rock  ‘n’  roll, 
tag  sales,  gossip,  and  more. 

Quindlen  did  note  that  she  always 
held  something  back.  “In  ‘Life  in  the 
30s,’  I  know  that  people  thought  they 
were  getting  100%  of  the  life  of  Anna 
Quindlen,  but  they  were  really  only 
getting  about  70%,”  she  said. 

But  Quindlen  admitted  that  70% 
can  still  be  intensely  personal.  For 
instance,  she  wrote  in  one  column 
about  her  mother’s  death,  “When  I 

Chris  Lamb  is  a  Florida-based  jour¬ 
nalist  who  writes  periodically  for  E&P. 


see  a  mother  and  a  daughter  having 
lunch  in  a  restaurant,  shopping  at 
Saks,  talking  together  on  a  crosstown 
bus,  I  no  longer  want  to  murder  them. 

I  just  stare  a  little  more  than  is  polite, 
hoping  that  I  can  combine  my  obser¬ 
vations  with  a  half-remembered  con¬ 
versation,  some  anecdotes,  a  few  old 
dresses,  a  photograph  or  two,  and  re¬ 
create,  like  an  archaeologist  of  the 
soul,  a  relationship  that  will  never 
exist.” 

Quindlen  graduated  from  Barnard 
College  in  1974  and  then  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  at  the  New  York  Post. 
She  joined  the  Times  as  a  general 
assignment  reporter  in  1977  and  then 
covered  City  Hall  until  1981,  when 
she  was  assigned  the  “About  New 
York”  column. 

“That  was  my  dream  job,”  Quind¬ 
len  declared.  “I  really,  really  wanted 
it,  but  every  time  I  asked  for  it,  they 
said,  ‘Yeah,  you  and  a  hundred  other 
people.’  Then  they  gave  it  to  me.  And 
twice  a  week  I  got  to  write  about 
anything.  I’d  go  to  a  cop’s  funeral  or 
I’d  go  to  Coney  Island  and  talk  to  the 
homeless  people,  or  I’d  go  to  City 
Hall  and  write  a  little  bit  about  back- 
stage  there.  I  developed  a  voice  of  my 
own  without  using  the  first  person  and 
I  developed  the  ability  to  come  up 
with  column  ideas.” 

She  then  served  as  the  newspaper’s 
deputy  metropolitan  editor  from  1983 
to  1985  before  starting  “Life  in  the 
30s.”  That  column  lasted  until  she 
took  maternity  leave  when  her  daugh¬ 
ter  was  born. 

“I  had  decided  three  months  in 
advance  of  the  event  that  when  Maria 
was  born  I  was  going  to  stop  writing 
‘Life  in  the  30s,’”  Quindlen  said.  “I 
just  felt  a  little  too  exposed.  I  felt  that 
columns  have  a  limited  shelf  life  and  I 
wanted  to  get  out  when  the  getting 
was  good.” 

The  Times  then  offered  her  an  op¬ 
ed  column,  which  she  accepted.  In 
doing  so,  Quindlen  joined  a  lineup  of 
older  white  men  on  the  page.  She  is 
the  third  woman  to  write  an  op-ed 
column  for  the  paper,  following  Anne 
O’Hare  McCormick  and  Flora  Lewis. 
Quindlen  thinks  it  is  important  that 
the  page  have  a  woman’s  view  and 
that  more  women  are  added  to  the 
page  in  the  future. 

“Not  only  did  I  want  to  see  more 
women  on  that  page,  but  I  wanted  to 
see  more  women  on  the  page  who, 
when  the  event  warranted  it,  were 
gender-specific,”  she  said.  “I  think 
there’s  a  clear  reason  why  I  feel  a  sort 
of  visceral  passion  about  abortion 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  do  not. 
The  obvious  one  is  that  unwanted 
pregnancy  is  a  female  purview.” 

Quindlen  described  newspapers  as 
places  where  columnists  are  selected 


to  fill  specified  slots  based  on  politics, 
race,  and  gender. 

“I  talked  to  the  editor  of  a  medium¬ 
sized  paper  who  told  me  I’d  love  to 
run  you,  but  we  already  run  Ellen 
Goodman  [of  the  Boston  Globe  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group],” 
she  said.  “Not  only  is  there  a  quota 
but  there  is  a  quota  of  one.” 

Quindlen  continued,  “We’re  in  a 
very  compartmentalized  field.  Cer¬ 
tain  people  get  picked  up,  not  because 
they’re  better  than  other  people,  but 
because  they  say  we  already  have 
four  liberals,  now  we  need  two  con¬ 
servatives.  So  everyone  gets  put  in 
their  little  box,  and  I’m  sure  the  box 
everyone  would  like  to  fill  is  a  black, 
woman  conservative.” 

It’s  hard  to  say  how  many  papers 
carry  her  column,  said  Quindlen. 
Unlike  individually  sold  syndicated 
features,  news  service  material  goes 
out  as  a  grab  bag  from  which  subscrib¬ 
ers  choose  to  publish  whatever  they 
want. 

How  do  Quindlen’s  op-ed  readers 
differ  from  her  “Life  in  the  30s” 
ones? 

“Many  more  men  write  to  me 
now,”  she  said.  “By  ‘he  time  we  fin¬ 
ished  ‘Life  in  the  30s,’  my  mail  ran  70 
to  30,  female  to  male.  Now  it  runs 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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Our  Wedding  Bells  Mini  has  13 
features.  And  Brides  and  Bouquets 
offers  20  special  features.  You 
can  buy  them  individually.  Or 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 
about  50-50;  sometimes  it’s  even  40- 
60.  But  I  think  it’s  the  venue  and  not 
the  subject.” 

When  she  was  writing  “Life  in  the 
30s,”  Quindlen  began  answering  all 
mail.  She  continues  to  do  so  with 
“Public  &  Private.” 

“People  think  that  the  person  who 
writes  my  column  is  the  kind  of  per¬ 
son  who  doesn’t  let  letters  go  unno¬ 
ticed,”  Quindlen  said,  “and  they’re 
right  about  that.” 

By  the  time  she  was  in  high  school, 
Quindlen  had  a  good  idea  that  she 
wanted  to  write  for  a  living,  which 
gave  her  a  head  start. 

“My  life  in  the  business  has  been  a 
little  bit  of  an  aberration  because  I  got 
started  so  much  earlier  than  most  of 
my  peers,”  she  said.  “I  had  my  first 
paying  newspaper  job  when  I  was  18. 
That  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  ending  up  at  the  New 
York  Times  when  I  was  24.” 

In  an  essay  that  was  required  with 
her  application  to  Barnard,  Quindlen 
wrote  that  her  goal  in  life  was  to  write 
the  great  American  novel.  She  did  end 
up  writing  a  novel  —  her  first  one. 
Object  Lessons,  was  published  by 
Random  House  earlier  this  year. 

“I  don’t  know  about  the  great  part, 
but  1  wrote  a  novel,”  Quindlen  com¬ 
mented,  whose  “Public  &  Private” 
columns  will  be  collected  in  a  1992 
Random  House  book. 

She’s  got  a  husband,  three  chil¬ 
dren,  a  novel,  and  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umn  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times.  She’s  got  a  nice  life, 
Quindlen  said,  but  she’s  also  aware 
that  nothing  lasts  forever. 

“The  whole  thing  falls  apart  with 
amazing  frequency,”  she  observed. 

“I  like  this  life.  Some  of  it  is  dumb 
luck.  Some  of  it  I  worked  real  hard 
for.  Some  of  it  has  been  being  at  the 
right  place  at  the  right  time.” 

Cartoons  are  shown 

A  two-week  exhibit  of  winning 
drawings  from  the  10-year  history  of 
Columbia  College  Chicago’s  John 
Fischetti  Editorial  Cartoon  Competi-  ] 
tion  began  November  22. 

The  cartoons  are  at  the  Riccardo 
Restaurant  and  Gallery,  located  at 
436  N.  Rush  in  the  Windy  City.  Ric¬ 
cardo  was  a  favorite  hangout  of  the 
late  Fischetti  when  he  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Another  show  features  the  work  of 
Martha  Tabor  of  the  Impact  Visuals 
syndicate.  “My  Dog  as  Art:  Prints, 
Photographs  and  Sculpture  .  .  .” 


Second  then  third  style  for  ‘Forth’ 
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Protest  calls  from  thousands  of 
readers  led  to  a  revision  of  a  revision 
of  the  art  in  “Sally  Forth.” 

When  Craig  Macintosh  became  the 
new  “Sally  Forth”  artist  on  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  Greg  Howard  thought  the 
comic’s  readers  would  be  happy. 
After  all,  a  more  accomplished  artist 
was  doing  the  drawing  while  Howard 
continued  to  write  and  oversee  the 
strip. 

Howard  had  also  handled  the  art 
since  starting  “Sally”  in  early  1982, 
and  the  lawyer-turned-cartoonist  was 
never  in  danger  of  making  people 
forget  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

“Greg  always  felt  the  art  wasn’t  up 
to  the  writing,”  observed  comics  edi¬ 
tor  Jay  Kennedy  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  which  distributes  the 
North  America  Syndicate  strip  to 
about  350  clients. 

Yet  numerous  “Sally”  fans  com¬ 
fortable  with  Howard’s  drawing  style 

runs  until  January  2  at  the  George 
Meany  Labor  Studies  Center,  10000 
New  Hampshire  Ave.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 


called  newspapers  and  King  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  new  look,  which  made  the 
characters  appear  significantly  slim¬ 
mer.  So  Howard  (profiled  in  E&P, 
April  25,  1987)  decided  that  the  art 
would  be  changed  again  —  effective 
with  the  December  2  daily  and 
December  29  Sunday  strips. 

“Craig  and  I  are  returning  the  char¬ 
acters  to  their  original  proportions 
and  ‘simpler’  look,  while  retaining 
Craig’s  excellent  skills  for  perspec¬ 
tive  and  motion,”  Howard  wrote  in  a 
November  20  letter  to  editors. 

Readers  may  notice  yet  another 
change  in  1992.  A  King  spokesperson 
said  the  revamped  December  art  will 
gradually  be  made  to  look  even  more 
like  the  original  “Sally”  as  time  goes 
by. 

Macintosh,  47,  is  an  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Minneapolis  Star  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  co-cartoonist  for  the 
“Professor  Doodle’s”  kid  feature 
syndicated  by  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices.  The  Vietnam  veteran  has  a  fine 
arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

— David  Astor 
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the  Wichita  Eagle  who  tried  ever  so 
hard  to  remain  objective  even  after 
some  troglodytes,  including  racists 
and  “idiots,”  from  Operation  Rescue 
came  to  town  to  protest  a  strange, 
abstract  notion  called  “abortion.” 
The  pro-lifers  (oops,  I  mean  “anti¬ 
abortionists”)  were  led  by  hypocrites 
and  sensationalists  who  violated  laws 
of  society  and  good  taste  that  the 
Eagle’s  beleaguered  editors  decided 
must  be  upheld  at  any  cost. 

The  major  cost,  of  course,  was 
truth,  which  apparently  sells  rather 
cheaply  at  the  Wichita  Eagle.  Since 
Randall  Terry  —  a  man  I  know  to 
have  great  personal  integrity  and 
more  courage  than  the  combined  total 
in  most  large  newsrooms  —  could  be 
quickly  dismissed  as  a  “hypocrite” 
and  “a  former  used-car  dealer,”  then 
there  was  no  need  to  deal  with  the 


CText 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


CText’s  ability  to  meet  the  spike  in 
orders.  Garner  maintained  that  care 
was  taken  not  to  make  cuts  that  would 
affect  installations.  He  said  no  rehir¬ 
ing  is  planned.  He  also  noted  that 
some  job  cuts  would  have  been  made 
regardless  of  the  business  climate. 
For  Brazil,  a  local  dealer,  EM  Data, 
handles  installation  and  training. 

The  other  recent  orders  include 
that  from  the  Daily-Times,  Maryville, 


Disclosure 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


be  judged.” 

In  his  editorial  page  column  of  Oct. 
30,  managing  editor  Buchanan  coun¬ 
tered  the  charges  by  letter  writers  and 
the  competition.  “Here’s  what  I 
think;  The  public  deserves  to  know 
about  any  candidate’s  criminal  con¬ 
viction.  Whether  that  makes  him  unfit 
for  the  Council  is  a  separate  question. 
One  that  the  voters  can  decide. 

“Pettygrove  said  printing  the  news 
would  ‘cost  him  the  election.’  I  doubt 
it.  Almost  everyone  has  done  some¬ 
thing  they’re  ashamed  of,  so  a  six- 
year-old  misdemeanor  DUl  doesn’t 
necessarily  mean  voters  will  abandon 
Pettygrove.  More  depends  on  his 
response  to  the  crash  than  on  the 
crash  itself.  A  threat  was  a  lousy 


central  issue  of  the  amazing  summer 
of  protest  in  Wichita.  Thus,  when 
Terry  pulled  a  dead  baby  out  of  ajar, 
it  was  “sensational  and  irrelevant,” 
to  Eagle  editor  Steven  A.  Smith. 
“None  of  us  knew  where  that  little 
fetus  came  from.  No  one  dared  print 
the  photo.” 

My,  my.  The  editor  of  a  fairly  large 
newspaper,  and  he  does  not  know 
where  the  dead  babies  come  from. 
Would  Smith  have  uttered  something 
similar  if,  130  years  ago,  he  had  been 
bought  a  mutilated  black  man  and 
asked  to  do  a  story  on  the  abuses  of 
slavery?  Or  if,  30  years  ago,  he  had 
been  shown  the  body  of  a  little  boy 
lynched  in  Alabama?  Would  he  have 
refused  to  cover  the  Mai  Lai  Massa¬ 
cre  because  he  did  not  know  the 
names  of  the  victims? 

The  media  seldom  flinch  as  they 
bring  terrible  images  of  war  and  crime 
into  our  living  rooms.  But  they  refuse 
to  deal  with  the  real  victims  of  abor¬ 
tion,  to  show  the  pictures  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  issue  in  a  truly  balanced, 
truly  objective  way.  Why?  How  can 


Tenn.,  which  gets  a  classified  system 
this  year  and  a  newsroom  system 
early  next  year  in  preparation  for  the 
December  dissolution  of  the  joint 
operating  agreement  in  nearby  Knox¬ 
ville. 

From  its  expanded  offices,  the 
Daily-Times  will  handle  operations  of 
Persis  Corp.’s  Knoxville  Journal, 
whose  JO  A  with  Scripps  Howard’s 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  comes  to  an 
end  as  a  result  of  Persis’  acquisition  of 
the  Maryville  daily.  The  News-Sen¬ 
tinel  owns  all  the  physical  plant  in  the 
JOA. 

Already  installed  are  news,  classi- 


response.  One  letter  to  the  editor  sup¬ 
ported  the  paper’s  decision  to  run  the 
story.” 

At  the  Nov.  5  election  Pettygrove 
captured  43%  of  the  votes  cast,  or 
4,012  votes.  Leading  contender  Sero- 
pian  managed  37%  of  the  vote,  or 
3,466  votes,  while  contender  John 
Pearce,  52,  a  general  manager  of  auto 
parts  distribution  center,  trailed  with 


you  write  about  a  protest,  or  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  a  protest,  and  not  deal  with 
the  reason  for  the  protest?  Nice 
sleight  of  hand  —  the  (cursory)  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fairness  and  objectivity 
without  any  of  the  burden. 

Censorship  consists  not  of  what  is 
said,  but  what  is  omitted.  I’m  sure  the 
Eagle  had  lots  to  say  about  Operation 
Rescue  and  the  extraordinary  events 
in  Wichita.  What  it  did  not  say  speaks 
far  louder  to  us  “anti-abortionists,” 
and  what  E«&P  did  not  say  calls  to 
mind  the  parable  about  the  blind 
leading  the  blind. 

Vernon  L.  Kirby 

(Kirby  is  a  former  reporter  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chaffee  County 
[Colo.]  Times,  and  former  associate 
editor  of  Command  magazine.  He 
spent  seven  months  of  1990  in  Denver 
jails  for  participating  in  Operation 
Rescue  blockades.  He  is  currently  di¬ 
rector  of  publications  for  Human  Life 
International  in  Gaithersburg,  Md.) 


fled,  display  and  editorial  pagination 
systems  at  the  Staunton,  Va.,  Daily 
News  Leader.  Editorial  pagination 
was  sold  to  McNaughton  for  its  Fair- 
field,  Davis  and  Placerville,  Calif., 
publications.  Nearer  home.  South- 
gate,  Michigan’s  Heritage  Media 
weekly  group  is  receiving  a  classified 
system.  Also,  Thomson  Newspapers’ 
Easton,  Pa.  Express-Times  will  equip 
a  bureau  in  nearby  Bethlehem  with 
editorial  and  classified  systems. 

The  installation  results  from  the 
closing  of  the  Globe-Times  facilities 
when  that  paper  was  acquired  by  the 
Express. 


Campus 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

ment  that  charged  the  SPEC  and  stu¬ 
dents  have  no  standing  to  challenge 
FERPA  and  that  the  case  is  not  ripe 
for  review  by  the  court. 

“Plaintiffs  have  a  substantial  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  on  the  merits  of  their 
claim  despite  the  somewhat  limited 
protection  that  the  First  Amendment 


19%,  or  1,788  votes. 

Pettygrove  ignored  the  Daily 
Republic  on  election  eve,  but  tele¬ 
phoned  the  Reporter  from  Reno  to 
“express  his  joy  and  thank  those  who 
voted  him  into  the  post,”  according  to 
Reporter  staff  writer  Robin  Miller. 

In  its  post-election  story,  the  Daily 
Republic  reported  that  Pettygrove 
“could  not  be  reached  for  comment.” 


provides  the  right  to  receive  informa¬ 
tion,”  Judge  Harris  wrote. 

“Defendants  have  not  offered  a 
single  justification  for  preventing  uni¬ 
versities  from  disclosing  the  names  of 
students  involved  in  criminal  activ¬ 
ity.” 

Mark  Goodman,  SPEC  executive 
director,  said  the  center’s  attorneys 
were  trying  to  arrange  a  meeting  with 
government  lawyers  to  ask  that  they 
take  no  further  action  until  legislation 
before  Congress  is  resolved. 
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eminent  compounds  just  as  the  press 
was  in  the  1930s. 

Soldiers  guard  the  press  housing 
compound  and  cameras  are  mounted 
on  rooftops,  doorways,  and  in  eleva¬ 
tors  for  press  “security.”  One  should 
assume  the  phones  and  room  are 
bugged  and  that  your  “guides”  will 
report  back  everything  you  say  or  do. 

How  one  can  get  in  hot  water  was 
poignantly  explained  in  a  Knight-Rid- 
der  newspaper  story  by  their  Beijing 
reporter,  Michael  Browning.  He 
wrote  that  “Chinese  officials  were 
outraged  over  a  so-called  impromptu 
memorial  service  by  three  members 
of  Congress  in  Tiananmen  Square, 
Sept.  4.” 

A  Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  offi¬ 
cial,  Wu  Jianmin,  told  Browning, 
“This  was  a  premeditated  farce  which 
could  only  arouse  the  great  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  people”  and  “Dig¬ 
nified  people  like  the  Congress  mem¬ 
bers  hid  from  their  hosts  and  went  to 
Tiananmen  Square  to  carry  out  illegal 
activities  in  [clear]  violation  of  the 
relevant  regulations  of  the  Beijing 
municipal  government.” 

Browning’s  story  concerned  a  con¬ 
gressional  delegation,  lead  by  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi,  D-Calif., 
along  with  Congressman  Ben  Jones, 
D-Ga.,  and  John  Miller,  D-Wash. 
This  congressional  trio  tried  to  pull 
the  wool  over  their  hosts’  eyes  when 
they  told  Chinese  officials  that  they 
were  “too  tired”  to  visit  the  Forbid¬ 
den  City  as  scheduled.  Then  staff 
members  called  ABC  News  and  tv 
crews  from  CNN  and  NBC  to  tip 
them  off  that  something  was  going  to 
happen. 

it  did.  China  “blinked.” 

Chinese  security  police  and  plain- 
clothesmen  quickly  closed  in  on  the 
delegation  and  detained  foreign  film 
crews  who  were  covering  the  antics  of 
these  three  U.S.  legislators. 

Up  until  this  point  this  well-mean¬ 
ing  but  headline-hungry  congres¬ 
sional  delegation,  along  with  the  news 
media  in  Beijing,  had  been  treated 
with  “unusual  respect,”  Browning 
wrote,  by  their  Chinese  hosts. 

The  anomaly  to  this  media  incident 
is  that  Chinese  authorities  play  a 
bifurcating  role  when  it  comes  to  the 
foreign  press  corps. 

Because  the  Chinese  authorities  al¬ 
lowed  me  to,  I  interviewed  and  photo¬ 
graphed  dissidents,  attended  and 
wrote  about  “illegal”  group  meet¬ 
ings — which  included  foreigners — 
and,  at  a  large  outdoor  demonstra¬ 


Pat  Young  (left)  shown  violating  China's  "unwritten  rules"  by  helping  to 
display  a  banner  in  public  at  a  demonstration. 


tion,  I  helped  display  not  one  but  two 
huge  30-foot  banners  in  public  that 
condemned  “Japanese  military  atroc¬ 
ities  in  1937.” 

China  did  not  blink. 

One  of  the  rare  times  that  China  did 
blink  was  when  I  was  allowed  to  visit 
and  photograph  one  of  their  missile 
tracking  stations.  When  they  ran  a 
computer  simulation  for  me,  I  pushed 
my  luck  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  their 
software  program  to  take  back  to  the 
United  States. 

After  “blinking  several  times”  my 
Chinese  guide-translator  politely 
said,  “You  have  a  most  unusual 
humor  for  an  American  journalist. 
You  shouldn’t  ask  such  a  question!” 

With  excellent  perception.  Brown¬ 
ing  wrote:  “Foreigners  [including  the 
news  media]  adventure  nothing  more 
painful  than  a  run-in  with  the  police,  a 
bilingual  lecture  on  obeying  China’s 
laws  or,  in  grave  cases,  being  hustled 
out  of  China  sooner  than  they  had 
planned,”  as  these  misguided  politi¬ 
cos  and  news  media  folks  found  out. 

Being  bugged  can  also  work  to  a 
reporter’s  advantage. 

I  never  had  a  problem  placing  a 
phone  call  in  China  or  faxing  stories 
back  to  the  U.S.  When  I  did,  because 
I  was  in  a  flooded  area  of  China,  I 
would  ask  the  operator  for  help,  who 
always  came  on  the  line  right  away, 
and  my  call  went  right  through. 

Remember,  everything  you  say  or 
do  in  China  is  “open  secret.” 

President  Bush,  who  is  paranoid 
over  press  leaks,  and  a  China  hand 
himself  when  ambassador  there, 
would  probably  love  to  use  a  page  or 
two  out  of  China’s  unwritten  “media 
rules.” 

So  hand-carry  your  documents  and 
films  on  every  flight,  and  make  prior 


arrangements  with  the  carrier  if  the 
two-pieces-per-passenger  rule  is 
enforced. 

United  Airlines  is  still  looking  for 
my  oversized  document  box  they  lost 
which  they  would  not  let  me  carry  on 
board  on  my  return  flight  from  Hong 
Kong  to  Columbia,  S.C. 

Ironically,  Chinese  officials  care¬ 
fully  “watched” — guarded  is  a  better 
expression — the  old  U.S.  newspaper 
clippings  I  had  carried  to  China. 

Give  airport  personnel  your  film 
and  tapes  in  a  “clear”  plastic  bag  so 
they  can  see  what  your  are  carrying, 
as  older  X-ray  equipment  is  used  at 
many  Chinese  airports. 

Take  a  good  supply  of  batteries, 
tapes  and  film.  Do  not  bring  them 
back.  Barter  or  give  them  as  gifts  to 
your  hosts.  Besides,  this  leaves  you 
room  in  your  luggage  to  pick  up  some 
Chinese  gifts  for  your  boss. 

Make  sure  you  have  all  your  shots, 
even  though  they  might  not  be 
required. 

As  my  father  warned,  take  a  hefty 
supply  of  Hershey  bars  and  raisins, 
and  several  plastic  bottles  of  Cre- 
mora — as  cream  in  China  tasted  like 
goat’s  milk — and  instant  coffee.  You 
might  even  take  some  “instant”  rice 
with  you  because  1  never  saw  a  bowl 
of  rice  in  China  except  at  local  restau¬ 
rants  which  my  hosts  did  not  encour¬ 
age  me  to  visit. 

Most  important:  Take  the  office 
telephone  numbers,  unlisted  home 
number,  and  fax  number  of  everyone 
you  are  going  to  see,  with  you.  The 
phone  book  in  your  hotel  room  is 
thinner  than  the  classified  ad  section 
of  the  Narragansett  Times,  the 
weekly  paper  where  I  live  in  Rhode 
Island.  This  phone  book  is  for  all  of 
China,  not  just  the  city  you  are  in. 
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In  public  phone  booths  there  is  a 
cigar  box-like  container  with  a  slot  in 
it,  for  putting  10  RFMB  in,  an  honor 
system.  Try  that  in  New  York  City! 

When  going  out  to  eat,  make  a 
reservation  and  be  careful  to  watch 
the  time  because,  if  the  restaurant 
closes  at  10:00  p.m.,  it  closes,  and  do 
not  ask  for  doggie  bags. 

The  hot  water  in  your  room  might 
be  off  when  you  return  because  China 
is  energy-conscious.  It  does  not  waste 
fuel  on  foreigners  who  straggle  in  late 
at  night. 

Also,  I  do  not  recommend  walking 
or  “jogging”  late  at  night,  which  you 
might  be  used  to  doing  at  home,  and 
be  extremely  careful  of  “clandes¬ 
tine”  meetings  if  someone  ap- 

proaches  you  to  announce  that  he 
“has  a  document”  he  wants  to  give 
you.  It  could  be  a  trap. 

Hotel  taxis  are  three  to  six  times 
more  expensive  than  grabbing  a  cab  a 
block  or  two  away,  but  do  not  ask  this 
driver  for  a  receipt  unless  you  carry 
your  own  receipt  book.  The  daily 
English-language  paper,  the  China 
Daily,  is  ‘Tree”  at  your  hotel.  Some 
enterprising  Chinese  desk  clerks 
might  charge  you  for  it. 

The  biggest  rip-off  is  the  large  color 
tv  set  in  your  room.  Punch  in  the 
numbers  and  you  wilt  probably  see  a 
VCR  movie  being  run  on  the  two 
working  channels,  and  when  I  tried  to 
use  the  shortwave  radio  I  took  with 
me,  in  the  first  hotel  I  stayed,  some- 

how  the  BBC  channels  were  “jammed.” 

So  my  unwritten  rules  are  three 
simple  ones  to  remember: 

Rule  One — China  is  ruled  by  an 
authoritarian  government  that  will 
not  allow  large  or  small,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  congressional  delegation  in 
Beijing,  demonstrations  to  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  press. 

Rule  Two— China,  for  now,  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  its  own  internal  prob¬ 
lems  and  will  not  tolerate  any  foreign 
influence,  particularly  the  foreign 
press,  whom  they  feel  might  bring 
undue  foreign  pressure  in  an  attempt 
to  change  their  present  style  of  gov¬ 
erning. 

And  Rule  Three — When  in  China, 
do  not  blink. 

Students 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

to  not  let  the  experience  turn  him  into  a 
cynic. 

“I  had  interned  in  Washington  and 

I  had  never  seen  that  kind  of  behavior 
before,”  Gardenhire  said.  “I  saw  the 
way  government  functioned  in  a  bad 
way.” 

They  seemed  disturbed  that  the  Hill 
affidavit  on  her  sexual  harassment 
charges  was  leaked,  but  believed  that 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
created  the  problem. 

“Leaks?”  Tim  Hoover  sighed. 
“That  was  the  ugliest  part  of  the 
whole  thing.  Everyone  was  blaming 
each  other,  but  I  don’t  think  the  press 
should  be  blamed.  If  the  senators  had 
done  their  job,  the  story  might  not 
have  been  leaked,  but  sometimes  the 
leaks  go  too  far  and  damage  people.” 

When  the  student  journalists 
returned  to  their  campus,  they  had  to 
face  a  crisis  of  their  own. 

While  they  had  been  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Hoover  had  OK’d  a  cartoon  by 
Universal  Press  Syndicate’s  Pat  Oli- 
phant  that  ran  on  the  day  the  Senate 
voted  on  Thomas’Supreme  Court 
nomination. 

It  showed  a  picture  of  George 
Bush,  looking  like  the  president  of  a 
plantation,  standing  knee-deep  in 
filth,  apologizing  to  a  muddied  Clar¬ 
ence  Thomas.  “Please  massa,  don’t 
do  me  no  more  favors,”  the  Thomas 
caricature  says. 

The  cartoon  energized  100  black 
students  to  march  on  the  Oklahoma 
Daily  offices,  alleging  that  the  edito¬ 
rial  cartoon  exploited  African-Ameri¬ 
cans. 

Norris  Williams,  director  of  minor¬ 
ity  services,  told  Oklahoma  Daily 
reporters  that  “It  was  a  spontaneous 

student  reaction  to  the  offensive  car¬ 
toon.” 

He  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment  on  this  Editor  &  Publisher  article . 

That  night,  the  Student  Congress 
met  and  debated  a  resolution  that 
criticized  the  editorial  and  noted  that 
the  paper  had  received  570,000  in  fees 
controlled  by  the  student  govern¬ 
ment. 

“I  don’t  think  you  have  freedom  of 
speech  when  you  infringe  on  other 
people’s  rights,”  said  Dana  Vanda- 
griff,  one  of  those  who  supported  the 
resolution. 

The  debate  cooled  down  enough  so 
that  the  final  wording  of  the  resolution 
complained  about  “the  stereotypical 
connotations”  in  the  cartoon  and  did 
not  mention  anything  about  student 
fees. 

toon  the  next  day,  but  warned  the 
protesters  against  infringing  on  the 
paper’s  First  Amendment  rights. 

“If  the  cartoon  was  offensive  to 
some  people,  we  apologize,”  said  the 
editorial.  “It  has  been  the  editorial 
position  of  the  Oklahoma  Daily  to 
encourage  racial  diversity  and  accep¬ 
tance  on  the  OU  campus.  It  should  be 
noted  that  items  on  the  Opinion  Page, 
aside  from  editorials  such  as  this  one, 
do  not  necessarily  represent  the 
views  of  the  Daily’s  staff.” 

The  editorial  also  said  that  “It  is 
only  through  an  exchange  of  ideas  and 
opinions  that  society  guides  itself. 
For  the  Daily  to  stifle  certain  opinions 
because  they  appear,  and  at  times, 
are,  ugly,  would  be  to  shirk  from  our 
duty  as  a  forum  for  free  speech.” 

When  all  the  shouting  had  died 

The  journalistic  delegation  did  not  include  the  18- 
year-oid  Oklahoma  Daily  woman  staffer  who  had 
written  a  Sept.  19  story  in  which  Hill  had  first 
criticized  the  Thomas  nomination. 

“The  cartoon  was  stereotypical 
and  showed  a  great  deal  of  disregard 
for  people,”  said  Victoria  Allred,  a 

21 -year-old  senior  who  is  chair  of  the 
Student  Congress.  “We  received 
numerous  phone  calls  about  it.  It  was 
racist.  We  know  that  they  have  a  First 
Amendment  right  to  publish  it.  It  was 
just  the  wrong  thing  to  do.” 

But  the  paper  felt  the  chill. 

“The  comments  at  that  meeting 
were  worrisome,”  said  Andy  Rieger, 
the  paper’s  adviser.  “It  was  the  kind 
of  debate  that  would  be  held  in  an 
unenlightened  community.  They 
didn’t  seem  to  know  that  the  opinion 
page  should  contain  all  kinds  of  opin¬ 
ions.” 

The  paper  apologized  for  the  car- 

down,  Elizabeth  Wilson,  the  affirma¬ 
tive  action  officer  of  Oklahoma  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Norris  Williams,  asked 
the  publications  board  that  governs 
the  paper  to  give  student  journalists 
some  sensitivity  training  before  join¬ 
ing  the  staff. 

“That  simply  was  deflecting  the 
issue,”  said  Brian  Brown.  “The  car¬ 
toon  wasn’t  racist.  1  didn’t  think  we 
should  have  even  apologized.” 

Could  the  situation  have  been  han¬ 
dled  by  the  minority  members  of  the 
news  staff? 

“There  aren’t  any,”  Brown  said. 
“We  just  haven’t  been  able  to  recruit 
any  even  though  we  have  really 
tried.” 
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11  W.  1901  Street,  NY.  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEATURES 

AVAILABLE 

900  PERSONALS 

***  FREE  900  #’s  *** 

Yes  -  FREE  900  #’s  already  approved 
900  Call  Association  1(800)  982-6224 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

BUSINESS 

BIG  BIZ  cartoons  poke  fun  at  workplace 
and  boss-employee  relationships.  1-5 
times  weekly. 

(jail  Jim  Davy  (714)  498-0833. 

HUMOR 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

1  WRITE  FOR  FREE 
a  weekly  humor  column  for  various 
newspapers  In  5  states.  Will  write  it 
FREE  for  you  also.  Fast-paced  fun  for 
wide  audience.  "Blundering  On"  is 
funny.  (650  words.)  Hey,  it's  worth  a 
call  for  samples.  (619)  435-2514. 

NEWS  SERVICES 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (604) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
9th  year  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  60(5  words.  Try  for  2 
month's  free  trial  and  let  your  readers 
decide.  Samples,  rates.  Frank  Macln- 
nis,  M.D.  HFM  Literary  Enterprises 
2100  Benvoulin  Road,  KELOWNA 
British  Columbia,  Canada  VIW  2C7 
(604)  868-8603. 

You  can’t  have  a  better 
tomorrow  if  you  are 
thinking  about  yesterday 
all  the  time. 

Charles  F.  Kettering 
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MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $55,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  CA  92103. 


PROFITABLE  water-sport,  6  issues  yr.; 
$28,000  annual.  Relocate.  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 


SUCCESSFUL  UPSCALE  13  year  old 
Brooklyn  weekly  TV  magazine  for  sale. 
Call  (718)  852-5684. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  M A  02174 
(617)  643  1863 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  508-644-5772. 
Appraiser  -  Broker  -  Consultant 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (4(17) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (417)  326-8700,  PO  Box  492, 
Bolivar,  MO  65613. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
6  Oak  Tower,  YantiS,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3354,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


BOLITHO-STERLING 

Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 

205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 

Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 

JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(417)  326-8700 

PO  Box  492 

Bolivar,  MO  65613 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 

Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE 

PO  Box  643,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
Dave  Gauger  (206)  942-2661 
Newspapers  &  Shoppers 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Sen/ices 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

COLORADO  WEEKLY,  $200,000  gross, 
profitable.  Terms. 

Competitors  say  sell.  Two  separate 
printing  plants  18  miles  apart,  one  a 
small  daily,  the  other  a  weekly  group. 
Each  grosses  about  $800,000.  Needs 
buyer  to  consolidate  operations  into  one 
profitable  unit.  Isolated  market.  Terms 
to  qualified  buyer.  Price  at  gross 
includes  some  real  estate. 

Best  Buy!  New  Mexico  weekly  grossing 
$145,000  priced  at  $80,000  with 
terms.  Owners  need  to  make  change. 

Kansas  calling.  Two  weeklies  grossing 
$500,000.  Terms  to  qualified  buyer. 

Go  West  for  great  living.  $500,000 
gross  with  terms.  You'll  like  this  are.a. 

Other  weeklies  in  Utah,  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Call 
or  Write: 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  84248 
(602)  899-3698 


FOR  SALE 

THE  JEWISH  POST  OF  NEW  YORK 
18  year  old  profit  making  paper.  Best 
offer  over  $15,000.  (212)  420-2243. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 

landmark  district,  tourism  economy, 

county  newspaper,  $39,000.  Owner: 

Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530,  Virginia 

City,  NV  89440. 

(7(52)  847-0765. 


NORTHERN  New  England  weekly, 
3,000  paid,  gross  $150,000.  Rural 
area.  Perfect  for  Husband/wife  team. 
TOURIST  GUIDE  &  Shopper  in  premier 
resort  town  publishes  only  half  a  year. 
$225,000  gross.  Live  in  the  south  in 
winter. 

NEW  ENGLAND  SEACOAST  weekly, 
11,000  free,  well  established, 
$6(50,000  gross. 

NEW  YORK  county-wide  paid  weekly 
grosses  $700,000  in  fully  equipped 
plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA  5,000  circ.  will  gross 
$500,000  in  1992  in  nice  suburban 
town. 

SUBURBAN  BOSTON  group,  over 
$700,000  gross.  Profitable.  16,000 
free. 

NEW  YORK,  century  old  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $90,000  and  priced  right. 

NEW  YORK,  established  weekly  gross¬ 
ing  $80,000  looking  for  new  owner. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 


SMALL  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  in  NJ 
serving  2  vibrant  suburban  towns. 
Write:  L.  Rubin,  681  Palmer  Ave. 
Maywood,  NJ  07607. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 

FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  30,  1991 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 


_ PERSONALS _ 

Trade  equity  in  1/2  acre  plus  3  bedroom 
2  bath  home  for  newspaper  press. 
(805)  324-6423. 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ACCUIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 


CONSULTANTS 


MAILROOM  SYSTEM  SERVICES 
Consulting,  project  management,  and 
contract  administration.  Services  are 
customized  to  meet  your  needs. 
CONTRACT  PLANNING  &  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  INC.,  PO  Box  655,  North 
Olmsted,  OH  44070.  Stanley  D. 
Mikulski  (216)  979-0722. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  ladder- 
ways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems,  duct 
work? 

•Daily  Sen/ice  Contracts* 

•One  Time  Service* 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  i  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


ELECTRONIC  CLASSIFIED  AD  SOFT¬ 
WARE.  Offer  electronic  ads  in  addition 
to  the  printed  ads  you  now  offer.  Call 
Jeff  at  (800)  927-3707  for 
information. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM _ 

1  K  rk  Rudy  mailing  base.  1  four-up 
labeling  head.  Excellent  Condition.  Can 
demonstrate.  $9,750.  Call  Bob  Bryan. 
(205)  734-2131. _ _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  Stitcher  Trimmer  with  1  feed 
station;  2  stitch  stitcher  head  and  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6397. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPAPER  RACKS 


COMPLETE  NEWS  RACK  RECON.  CO. 
FOR  SALE 

N.  CAL,  PRICED  TO  SELL 
R&J  (415)  364-0172 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AUTOLOGIC  APS800 
DATAPRODUCTS  2600  LASERPRINTR 
(602)  837-0483 


FULL  SERVICE  FOR  YOUR  COMPOSI¬ 
TION  DEPT:  Remarketed  composition 
equip,  w/90  day  parts  warranty;  parts 
and  PCB’s  at  20  -  70%  off  mfg. 
exchange  prices;  repair  service  on 
PCB’S;  remarketed  digital  font  masters 
at  a  great  saving  and  much  more!!  Call 
or  fax  us  for  a  FREE  catalogue. 

Call  Bob  Weber,  Inc.  (216)  831-0480 
Fax  (800)  837-8973/(216)  831-1628 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)273-5218  (800)741-1937 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  H  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


PRESSES 


1  GOSS  COMMUNITY  folder  with  drive 
and  motor.  Reconditioned.  Can  see  in 
operation.  (303)  887-3334. 


FAX  YOUR  AD  TO  E&P 
(212)  929-1259 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  30,  1991 


WrVE  STUFFED  YOUR 
PERSONAL  COMPUTER  WITH 
OVER  2CM>00  FARTS. 


PARTS-LINK  SYSTEM 
1-800-323-1200 


Hcx)k  up  with  Customer  Parts’ 
Parts-Link  computer-to-computer 
order  entry  system.  It  gives  you 
instant  access  to  our  press  parts 
data  base,  so  you  can  order  Goss® 
press  parts,  check  prices  and 
inventory,  and  look  up  the  status 
on  standing  orders.  You  can  place 
orders  easily,  and  you  get  dis¬ 
counted  prices.  We’ve  made  it  as 
much  like  putting  our  Goss  parts  in¬ 
ventory  into  your  personal  computer 


as  we  could.  Call  us  for  a  detailed 
brochure.  Customer  Parts,  Rockwell 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  Inter¬ 
national  Corporation,  Continental 
U.S.:  (800)  323-1200.  Illinois,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Canada:  (708)  850-5600. 
Fax:  (708)  850-5763.  Telex:  190156. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


48  P  7  into  1  Inserter  w/dble  out  & 
ARS 

(18)  MLN2A-ML2EE-ML1EE 
Signode  Tyers 
(8)  JP80  Oval-Strappers 
(2)  PSN2  Powerstrappers 
(10)  Hall-Goss  Stackmaster-ldab- 
STA-H'  Stackers 

Wire  Conveyor  Asst'd-Roller  & 
Belted 

(2)  “3”  into  "1"  Model  227E  Mueller 

Inserters 

Hall  -  Goss  -  Nolan  Bottom  Wraps 
Pioneer  Equipment 

Phone  (217)  431-0275 
Fax  (217)  431-0273 


4  unit  Community  with  both  Suburban 
&  Community  folders,  25  hp  drive 
(clutched  two  make  two  presses  at  your 
option).  2  units  have  circumferential. 
Water  system,  plate  maker,  Baldwin 
105  stacker,  bender,  filtered  water 
system.  Many  extras  including  large 
Lincoln  ink  pump,  extra  rollers,  inks, 
spare  parts.  Well-maintained.  Can  see 
running  doing  quality  work.  Perfect  for 
small  newspaper/job  shop  operation. 
$128,500  complete. 

Call  1(800)  628-1364.  Jerry  Clark. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22’  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3/u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16" 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

1981  Goss  Metroliner  with  22" 
(56cm)  cut-off.  Consists  of  four 
9-unit  presses  with  5  half  decks 
each,  45"  RTP's.  First  9-unit  press 
released  October,  1992. 

Two  8-unit  Goss  Metros  1978/80  vin¬ 
tage,  23  9/16"  cut-off  each  with  3:2 
folder,  4  half  decks  and  42"  auto¬ 
matic  digital  reels. 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
-1-3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder, 
10  RTP’s  -  avail,  immediately. 

Two  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  TKS  press¬ 
es,  22  3/4",  10  RTP’s.  Avail, 
immediately. 

Two  Goss  Headliner  Mark  V  presses  w/ 
double  3:2  folder,  large  amount  of 
color  flexibility  and  auto,  reels. 

Four  8-unit  Hoe  Colormatic  presses,  23 
9/16"  cut-off. 

One  8-unit  MAN/Roland  Hoe  Flexo 
press,  23  9/16”  cut-off. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folder  with 
upper  former/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


HARRIS  V15A  6  unit  press,  1  folder 
HARRIS  V22/V25,  8  units,  2  folders 
HARRIS  V22  and  V25  units 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 

Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

PRESSES 

ACCOUNTING 

HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


FOR  SALE 

Complete  printing  plant,  mailroom,  pre¬ 
press,  letterflex  platemaking,  camera 
and  pressroom  (four  Goss  Mark  H’s  and 
one  Goss  Mark  V)  including  conveyors, 
paper  roll  handling  systems,  bundle 
conveyors,  truck  loading  conveyors  and 
chutes.  Many  other  items.  Contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Press,  minimum  8  units  22 
3/4  by  35"  plus  folder  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Please  contact: 

Mr.  Yoav  Benor 
Suburban  Newspapers 
2345  LaPierre  St. 

LaSalle,  Quebec,  Canada  H8N  1B7 
tel.  (514)  367-1234  Fax  (514) 
_ 367-1235. _ 

A  great  mind  is  one  that  can 
forget  or  look  beyond  itself. 

HELP 

WANTED 


_ ACCOUNTING 

CONTROLLER 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Independently-owned  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  daily  newspaper  with  60,000 -r 
circulation  seeks  hands-on  Controller 
with  a  minimum  of  5  years  experience 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

Responsibilities  include  financial  state¬ 
ments,  general  ledger,  A/R,  A/P,  MIS 
and  cash  management. 

CPA  or  MBA  a  plus.  People  and  compu¬ 
ter  skills  essential.  Competitive  salary 
and  benefits.  Send  confidential  resume 
to: 

Hamill  &  Company,  CPA’s 
21550  Oxnard  St.  #650 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91367 


CONTROLLER 

The  York  Daily  Record,  a  42,000-circu¬ 
lation  morning  newspaper  in  south- 
central  Pennsylvania,  seeks  a  controller 
with  both  accounting  and  human 
resources  experience.  Newspaper 
experience  preferred.  College  degree 
with  a  financial-accounting  background 
required.  Oversight  responsibilities 
include  financial  reporting,  cash  flow, 
insurance,  purchasing,  payroll  and 
benefits  administration.  The  controller 
will  be  the  key  financial  liason  with  our 
Seattle  home  office  as  well  as  our  busi¬ 
ness  partner,  York’s  afternoon 
newspaper. 

We  offer  a  professional  working  environ¬ 
ment  in  a  scenic,  growing  area  with  a 
high  quality  of  life.  This  position  offers 
an  excellent  benefit  package  including 
company-paid  health,  life,  optical  and 
dental  insurances,  401K  plan,  and 
generous  vacation  and  holiday 
schedule. 

Please  send  a  resume  and  cover  letter 
describing  your  qualifications  to: 

Dennis  R.  Hetzel 
Editor  and  Publisher 
York  Daily  Record 
1750  Industrial  Highway 
York,  PA  17402 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CONTROLLER 

Fast  growing  California  weekly  group 
seeks  full  charge  controller  to  join 
senior  management  team.  Degree  in 
accounting  or  equivalent  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  companies  in  $5  million-i- 
range  required.  Send  letter  and  resume 
in  confidence  to  Box  5609,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Don’t  let  your  life  be  sterile. 
Be  useful.  Blaze  a  trail. 
Sbine  forth  with  tbe  light  of 
your  faith  and  of  your  love. 
Josemaria  Escriva 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  15,000 circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Zone  5  with  TMC  and 
commercial  web  department.  We  seek  a 
person  with  good  marketing  and 
management  skills.  Labor  experience 
helpful  but  not  necessary.  Excellent 
compensation  package.  Send  resume  to 
Box  5615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


AD  MANAGER  sought  for  15,000  circu- 
laiton  daily  in  heart  of  Cajun  Country  to 
manage  sales  efforts  of  staff  of  13.  We 
don’t  need  a  savior  but  want  someone 
who  can  help  us  to  get  better.  Leader¬ 
ship  and  training  skills  a  must.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  package.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  expectations  to 
Will  Chapman,  The  Daily  Iberian,  PO 
Box  9290,  New  Iberia,  LA  70562. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
needed  to  lead  marketing  staff  of  small 
2  times  weekly  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Send  resume  to  PO  Box  25, 
Belen,  NM  87002. 


CENTRAL  MICHIGAN  NEWSPAPERS, 
a  progressive,  growing  print  media 
company  that  includes  a  12,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  newspaper,  nine  shopping 
guides,  two  telephone  directories  and  a 
printing  company  has  opportunities  in 
sales  management  for  successful  sales 
people  and  sales  managers.  Send 
resume  and  cover  letter  to: 

Drawer  910 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers 
PO  Box  447 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 


Experienced  administrator  to  direct  the 
activities,  programs  and  national  head¬ 
quarters  staff  of  the  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  and  the  Stigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation. 

The  executive  director  will  supervise  the 
Society’s  headquarters  near  DePauw 
University,  Greencastle,  IN.  He/she  will 
coordinate  its  300  -  plus  professional 
and  campus  chapters  and  various 
national  committees,  be  responsible  to 
the  Society’s  board  of  directors  and 
have  responsibility  for  publishing 
QUILL  magazine. 

Candidates  must  have  strong  experi¬ 
ence  in  finance  and  management. 
Fundraising,  membership  develop¬ 
ment,  marketing  skills  and  an  ability  to 
inspire  support  within  the  Society  and 
the  industry  are  desirable.  A  back¬ 
ground  in  journalism  and  knowledge  of 
current  journalism  issues  is  preferred. 

Send  letter  of  application,  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  tO: 

SPJ  Search  Committee 
do  Georgiana  Vines 
Knoxville  News  Sentinel 
PO  Box  59038 
Knoxville,  TN  37950-8186 

Deadline  for  applications  is  December 
20,  1991. 


Are  you  a  first  or  second  line  manager 
looking  for  new  challenges  self- 
motivated  with  fresh  ideas.  We  have  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  classified 
manager.  Our  candidate  should  have 
outside  sales  experience,  telephone 
sales  supervision  and  familiar  with 
ATEX  or  comparable  system.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits  and  competitive  salary. 
Privately  held  company  in  the  heart  of 
Central  Texas.  Apply  to  Louise  Jeffcoat, 
Personnel  Director,  Waco  Tribune- 
Herald,  PO  Box  2588,  Waco,  TX 
76702-2588. 


DEPUTY  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  is  looking  for 
a  creative  proven  advertising  sales 
professional  to  serve  in  the  position  of 
Deputy  Advertising  Director.  The 
selected  person  must  be  able  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  large  sales  staff  and  create  new 
opportunities  for  revenue.  Degree  and 
successful  track  record  in  advertising 
sales  management  a  must  for  this 
upwardly  mobile  fast  tracker.  Good 
management  and  people  skills  mandat¬ 
ory  for  success.  If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  a  fast  track  team  at  a  nationally 
respected  newspaper  and  living  in  the 
one  of  the  most  attractive  locations  in 
the  country  write:  Employment  Office, 
St.  Petersburg  Times,  Attn:  Ellie 
Wagner,  PO  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
FL  33731. 

EOE  M/F 


PLACE  YOUR  BET  | 

ON  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
...We  Bet  You’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  game  is  equipment,  products,  services  or 
j  systems  used  in  newspaper  production  (or  you  are  a 
I  Pubiisher  with  surplus  equipment  on  your  hands) 
E&P  Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or  save) 
some  easy  money. 

E&P’s  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the  industry  people 
you  are  looking  for  to  fill  that  open  position  at  your 
paper.  And,  Positions  Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that 
E&P  Classified  ads  get  results! 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

_ You  Can  Bet  On  Them! _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE 
SALES  MANAGER 
ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER 

Sales  management  responsibility  for 
inside  sales,  including  supervisory/ 
management  staff.  Work  in  concert  with 
category  sales  managers.  Sales  training 
and  sales  strategies  necessary. 

To  qualify  for  this  position,  a  candidate 
must  have  demonstrated  a  focus  on 
productivity,  quality,  and  leadership.  5 
years  newspaper  advertising  back¬ 
ground,  Classified  sales  and  supervisory 
experience,  and  3  years  sales  manage¬ 
ment  experience  required. 

Must  have  proven  track  record  in  Classi¬ 
fied  Telephone  Sales  management. 
Competitive  market,  mid  to  large  news¬ 
paper  experience  preferred. 

Full  benefits,  401K,  and  pension  plan. 

Submit  Resume  with  Salary  history  to-. 

Dana  Lippert,  Human  Resources 
Orange  County  Register 
625  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Tribune-Star,  a  36,000+  daily 
circulation  newspaper,  needs  an 
aggressive  Retail  Manager  to  oversee  a 
staff  of  11.  Presentation  skills  and 
proven  managerial  abilities  a  must. 
Candidate  should  be  ready  to  roll  up  the 
sleeves  and  tackle  a  multitude  of 
sections,  new  products  and  special 
projects.  This  position  has  great  growth 
potential. 

Please  send  resume  to: 

Mark  Cohen 
Tribune-Star 
PO  Box  149 
Terre  Haute,  IN  47808 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  EXECUTIVE 

Seasoned  professional  sought  for  large 
newspaper  representative  firm  in  New 
York  City.  We  seek  an  experienced, 
result-oriented  self-starter  to  call  on 
national  department  and  specialty  store 
chains.  Attractive  salary,  incentive  plan 
and  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Box  5603,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SELL  THE  AD  DIRECTOR® 

Road  warrior  needed  to  sell  and  install 
the  newspaper  industry’s  leading  sales 
presentation  software.  Newspaper  sales 
experience  a  must.  75%  travel.  Salai^ 
plus  bonuses.  Send  resume  to:  Media 
Marketing  Materials,  Inc.,  PO  Box  428, 
Eldorado  Springs,  CO  80025.  Attn: 
Chris  Browne,  VP/Marketing. 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

DESIGNER/ILLUSTRATOR 
Major  Bay  Area  daily  newspaper  seeks 
illustrator  with  strong  design  skills. 
Proficiency  with  Adobe  Illustrator, 
Quark  XPress,  Freehand  software  pro¬ 
grams  required.  Experience  with  maps 
and  charts  required.  Minimum  two 
years  experience.  Bay  Area  applicants 
preferred;  Zone  9  applicants  only.  Box 
5612,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_  HELP  WANTED 


ART/GRAPHICS 


THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  a  65,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  and  Sunday,  seeks  an  exper¬ 
ienced  graphic  artist  to  assist  in  creat¬ 
ing  every  day  a  visually  exciting  and 
superbly  packaged  newspaper.  Four- 
year  graphic  design  degree  and  Macin¬ 
tosh  proficiency  required.  Send  letter, 
resume,  samples  to  June  Gladfelter, 
Managing  Editor/Features,  The  Express- 
Times,  PO  Box  391,  Easton,  PA 
18044-0391. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
18,000  daily  and  Sunday  located  in 
South  California  coastal  city  60  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  Looking  for  pro  to 
guide  growth  of  newspaper  in  competi¬ 
tive  market.  Brand  new  facility.  Must  be 
well  versed  in  all  aspects  of  circulation. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Full  company  benefits.  Advancement 
opportunities  unlimited.  Send  resume 
complete  with  salary  requirement  to 
Jerry  Scott,  Publisher,  The  Press- 
Courier,  300  W.  9th  Street  Oxnard,  CA 
93030  (805)  483-1101. 


THE  TRENTONIAN,  a  74,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  tabloid,  has  an  exceptional 
career  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
motivated,  hard-nosed  circulation 
professional. 

The  right  candidate  will  be  Zone  Mana¬ 
ger,  Home  Delivery  Manager  or  Single 
Copy  Manager  with  3  to  5  /ears  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  "No  holds  barred"  competi¬ 
tive  market.  We  need  a  goal-oriented, 
sales  driven  individual  with  strong  lead¬ 
ership  skills. 

You'll  be  joining  an  aggressive,  reborn 
newspaper  group  with  unlimited 
advancement  potential. 

Competitive  salary  and  incentive  plan, 
excellent  benefit  ^ckage.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

The  Trentoniar 

Attention:  Mike  Ihnatenko,  C.D. 

600  Perry  Street 

_ Trenton,  NJ  08602 _ 

DATA  PROCESSING 

DATA  PROCESSING  MANAGER: 
Oversee  and  plan  daily  operations  for 
computer  systems.  Evaluate  and  or 
recommend  all  computer  related 
products  being  used  or  purchased. 
Must  possess  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
Computer  Information  Systems  or  equi¬ 
valent  experience.  Two  or  more  years  of 
experience  in  newspapers  preferred. 
Familiar  with  production  and  financial 
systems  and  PC’s  necessary.  Excellent 
communications  skills  required.  Send 
resumes  and  salary  history/ 
requirements  to:  Cox  Arizona  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  PO  Box  1547,  Mesa,  AZ 
85211.  Attn:  Jana  Priedigkeit. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


j  EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 

Monthly  bulletin  lists  200+  current 
I  openings  nationwide.  All  skills/levels. 

I  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box 
I  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW,  Washing- 
I  ton,  DC  20016;  (703)  356-1683. 


COPY  DESK  CHIEF  needed  to  lead  the 
10  person  staff.  Copy  editing  and 
supervisoiy  experience  a  must.  Report¬ 
ing  experience  a  plus.  THE  STATE  is  a 
Knight-Ridder  newspaper  with 
100,000  plus  circulation  located  in 
South  Carolina’s  capital  city.  Send 
resumes  to  AME  Bunny  S.  Richardson, 
The  State,  PO  Box  1333,  Columbia,  SC 
29202  or  call  (803)  771-8518. 


COPY  EDITOR  for  seven-day,  11,000 
NW  Ohio  paper.  We  need  someone  who 
gets  excited  about  excellence  in  writing, 
page  design  and  story  selection.  Macin¬ 
tosh  skills  or  aptitude  necessary.  Candi¬ 
dates  from  Ohio  and  adjoining  states 
preferred.  Send  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  tO:  John  Kauffman,  Editor,  The 
Advertiser-Tribune,  PO  Box  778,  Tiffin, 
OH  44883. _ 

EDITOR 

Seeking  aggressive,  experienced  in¬ 
vestigative-topical  editor  to  lead 
specialty  reporting  staff  at  65,000  state 
of  the  art  AM  daily.  Very  competitive 
market.  Serving  Northwest  Indiana, 
portion  of  south  Chicago  suburbs.  We’re 
dedicated  to  quality,  bringing  life  to  the 
mundane  and  hitting  hard  the  big 
stories.  Good  pay,  benefits.  Resume 
and  references  to  Bill  Nangle,  Executive 
Editor,  The  Times,  601  45th  Ave., 

Munster,  IN  46321. _ 

KNIGHT-RIDDER  DAILY  in  central 
Pennsylvania  college  town  seeks  bright, 
all-around  copy  editor  for  expanding 
desk.  Pagination  experience  helpful. 
Send  resume  and  samples  of  your  w  rk 
to  Executive  Editor,  Robert  Ashley, 
Centre  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  89,  State 
College,  PA  16804. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR:  Monthly  maga¬ 
zine  tor  Hispanics  seeks  experienced 
wordsmith  with  solid  knowledge  of 
Mexican  American  community.  Total 
fluency  in  English  and  Spanish. 
Resume  to  Editor,  VISTA,  999  Ponce, 
Suite  600,  Coral  Gables,  FL  33134.  No 
phone  calls. 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  10,000  PM 
Stauffer  Communications  daily,  good 
area,  economy.  Resumes  to  Bob  Hels- 
ley,  Yankton  Press  &  Dakotan,  PO  Box 
56,  Yankton,  SD  57078,  (800) 
669-7811. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Sought  by  national  food  magazine.  We 
are  looking  for  someone  with  prior 
experience  as  feature  writer/editor  on 
consumer  magazine.  Join  with  us  in 
second  year  of  Simply  Seafoood:  an 
exciting  mix  of  seafood  recipes,  elegant 
photography  and  feature  stories  that  are 

fenerating  excellent  newsstand  sales, 
end  clips  and  resume  to  John  Pappen- 
heimer.  Simply  Seafood,  1115  NW 
46th  St.,  Seattle,  WA  98107. 


difc  Float 

_ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  news¬ 
paper  has  immediate  need  for  exper¬ 
ienced  Managing  Editor.  Position 
supervises  a  staff  of  14,  is  responsible 
for  overall  Newsroom  operations  and 
direct  Editorial  content.  5  years  previ¬ 
ous  managerial  experience  required. 

Position  offers  competitive  salary  and 
excellent  fringe  benefit  package.  No 
phone  calls  please.  Send  confidential 
resume  with  salary  history  tO:  Times 
Publishing  Company,  205  West  12th 
Street,  Erie,  PA  16534,  Attn:  Human 
Resources  Manager. 

PIONEER  PRESS 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  seeks 
three  established  professionals: 

FEATURES  EDITOR: 

Department  head  for  33-person  depart¬ 
ment.  Only  the  experienced  manager, 
innovative  editor  able  to  take  our  award¬ 
winning,  redesigned  features  sections 
to  the  next  level  should  apply. 

DEPUTY  FEATURES  EDITOR: 
Experienced,  idea-driven  manager/ 
editor  with  proven  track  record  to  help 
shape  sections,  staff. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER: 

Aggressive,  experienced,  self-starting 
reporter/writer  who  can  cover  broad 
spectrum  of  news/issues,  including 
breaking  news  and  in-depth  stories,  in 
area  home  to  27  Fortune  500 
companies. 

Interested  candidates  should  send 
samples  of  best  work,  resume  and  cover 
letter  to  Features  Opening  or  Business 
Opening,  Newsroom,  Saint  Paul  Pion¬ 
eer  Press,  345  Cedar  St.,  St.  Paul,  MN 
55101.  The  Pioneer  Press,  the  nation’s 
fifth  fastest  growing  newspaper 
(Sunday:  272,387),  is  a  Knight-Ridder 
newspaper  in  the  highly  competitive, 
highly  liveable  Twin  Cities. 

The  Saint  Paul  Pioneer  Press  is  an  EEO 
employer. 


The  American  Xlatvlan  ,^ssoclatlon  would  like  to  express  Its 
slncerest  gratitude  to  the  mar^j  editors,  columnists  and  reporters 
writing  for  v^meiica's  newspapers  and  magazines, 
who  have  wholeheartedly  supported  the  people  of  Hatvla 
In  their  struggle  for  Indepen^nce  and  for  their  right  to  rejoin  the 
Internationa  community  of  sovereign  and  free  states. 

TVe  thank  you! 

.American  Hatvlan  .dissociation  In  the  United  States,  One. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


MEDICAL  EDITOR,  40  hrs/wk., 
9-.00AM  -  5:00PM,  $13. 00/hr.  Edit 
medical  and  biological  texts  and  publi¬ 
cations  in  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
Analysis  of  current  medical  develop¬ 
ments  to  determine  the  need  for 
updates.  Selection  of  illustrations  for 
manuscripts.  M.D.  as  well  as  2  years 
experience  as  a  Medical  Editor 
required.  Foreign  medical  degree  plus 
four  years  experience  is  acceptable  in 
lieu  of  an  M.D.  Must  speak,  read,  and 
write  Chinese  and  Japanese.  Must  have 
proof  of  legal  authority  to  work  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  U.S.  Send  resumes  tO: 
ILLINOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  SECURITY,  401  South  State 
Street  -  3  South,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attention;  Joan  Sykstus,  Reference  #V- 
IL-3412-S,  NO  CALLS,  AN  EMPLOYER 
PAID  AD. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

Michigan  newspaper/magazine  group 
has  opening  for  aj^ressive  news  editor. 
Talented  staff.  Grovrth  communities. 
Must  be  adept  at  managing,  mentoring 
and  have  competitive  edge.  Hard  news 
and  graphics  background  essential. 
Resume  and  sample  publication  to 
David  P.  Hohendorf,  SCN  Communica¬ 
tions  Group,  Box  14,  Union  Lake,  Ml 
48387. 


THE  ODESSA  AMERICAN  is  looking  for 
copy  editors.  Editorial  pagination  train¬ 
ing  has  begun  and  we're  expanding  our 
operation.  If  you're  a  copy  editor  looking 
to  use  your  design  skills  in  a  larger 
market  or  if  you're  a  recent  graduate 
looking  for  a  start,  we’re  interested. 
Please  send  a  resume,  cover  letter  and 
several  examples  of  recent  work  to: 
Kathy  Nelson,  Copy  Desk  Chief,  The 
Odessa  American,  PO  Box  2952,  Odes¬ 
sa,  TX  79760. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


POLICE  REPORTER:  Take  advantage  of 
a  great  news  town  at  the  Odessa 
American,  a  Pulitzer-winning  daily 
newspaper  with  a  reputation  for  aggres¬ 
sive  reporting.  Must  be  eager  to  cover 
the  police  beat.  Applicants  with  at  least 
one  year  professional  experience 
preferred,  but  we  will  consider  a  deter¬ 
mined  rookie.  Send  resume  and  10 
clips  to  City  Editor  Linda  Leavell,  PO 
Box  2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


REPORTER/EDITOR 
Experienced  outdoor  sports  and  recrea¬ 
tion  reporter/editor  with  design  skills 
wanted  to  help  satisfy  our  very  active 
readers  at  the  base  of  the  High  Sierra. 
Need  proven  knowledge  or  diverse 
outdoor  sports  and  recreation  topics. 
Respnsible  for  planning,  writing  and 
editing  monthly  tabloid  outdoor  sports/ 
recreation  section  as  well  as  daily  beat 
reporting.  We  need  knowledge,  style 
and  creativity.  Apply  to:  Ward  Bushee, 
Executive  Editor,  Reno  Gazette  Journal, 
PO  Box  22000,  Reno  NV  89520. 

EEO  M/F 


SPEECHWRITER’S  NEWSLETTER  is 
looking  for  a  reporter  who  can  write  a 
twice-monthly  “movers  and  shakers" 
column  on  political  speechwriting  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Opportunity  for  a  full¬ 
time  reporter  or  a  freelancer  to  earn  an 
extra  $600  to  $700  a  month  for  two 
800-word  pieces.  Repprter  must  have 
at  least  five  years  of  daily  newspaper  or 
magazine  experience,  preferably  in 
Washington  and  preferably  covering 
politics.  Congress  or  the  White  House. 
He  or  she  must  also  have  the  time  to 
devote  to  reporting  the  column.  (Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Mark  Ragan, 
Publisher,  Ragan  Communications 
Inc.,  407  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  IL 
60605  1-800-878-5331). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

EDITOR 


Prestigious  national  magazine  with  multi¬ 
million  readership  seeks  talented  person 
to  direct  and  edit  comprehensive  photo¬ 
graphic  coverages.  Must  have  strong  story 
sense;  research,  management,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills;  and  the  taste  and  sure 
judgment  to  blend  photography,  art,  and 
cartography  into  visually  compelling  ar¬ 
ticles.  A  college  education  with  several 
years  of  newspaper  or  magazine  experi¬ 
ence  necessary. 

Long-established  organization  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  offers  competitive  salary, 
frequent  reviews,  and  generous  benefits. 

In  confidential  letter,  please  tell  us  about 
yourself  including  education,  work  experi¬ 
ence,  personal  interests,  and  present 
salary. 

Replies  to:  Box  5616,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTERS  -  bright,  energetic  for 
Pulitzer-winning  daily.  Write  Vacancies, 
c/o  Editor,  The  Republican,  PO  Box 
209,  Pottsville,  PA  17901. 


_ UBRARY _ 

LIBRARIAN/RESEARCHER 
The  Palm  Beach  Post  seeks  dedicated 
librarian/researcher  for  hard-working 
editorial  library.  Applicant  must  have 
PC  and  on-line  data  retrieval  systems 
experience  (Vu/Text,  Dialog,  Nexis, 
DataTimes,  etc.).  MLS  preferred.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidate  should  send  their 
resume  with  a  cover  letter  outlining 
their  experience  with  PC  and  on-line 
systems,  along  with  sala^  expectations 
to:  Mary  Kate  Leming,  Library  Director, 
The  Palm  Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700, 
West  Palm  Beach,  FL  33416. 

No  phone  calls,  please. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  daily  newyiap- 
er  seeks  nightside  Press  Room  Fore¬ 
man.  Position  will  be  responsible  for  all 
aspects  of  press  room  production  and 
supervision  of  night  shift  pressmen. 
Qualified  candidates  will  possess: 

*  3  -  5  years  supervisory  skills 

*  10  years  technical  experience  on 

double  width  off-set  press,  prefer¬ 
ably  Goss-Metro. 

Excellent  career  opportunity  offering 
competitive  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package.  (No  phone  calls,  please.) 
Send  confidential  resume  with  salary 
history  to: 

Times  Publishing  Company 
205  West  12th  Street 
Erie,  PA  16534 

Attn;  Human  Resources  Department 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


A  NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  quality-conscious  crew 
leaders  and  press  operators  for  a  Goss 
Community  press.  Applicants  must  be 
willing  to  work  three  shift  rotations  and 
some  weekends. 

Experienced  Operators  need  only  reply. 
Box  5607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  NORTHEASTERN  WISCONSIN  news¬ 
paper  is  seeking  a  quality-conscious 
individual  to  assist  the  Production 
Manager.  This  position  requires  a  loyal, 
hard  working,  detail-oriented  individual 
who  has  outstanding  public  relations 
abilities.  Newspaper  and/or  publishing 
background  is  essential  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Knowledge  of  computer  spread¬ 
sheet  and  wordprocessing  programs  is  a 
plus.  Applicants  must  be  willing  to  work 
overtime  hours  which  may  include  even¬ 
ings  and/or  weekends. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  challenging 
career,  please  send  your  resume  in  c/o 
Box  5610,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

”  PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2nd  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 


Send  EAP  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  A  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 
(Please  cleariy  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

_ SALES _ 


What*s  Fifth  Wave? 


It’s  Fourth  Wave  that  works.  Yes,  the  industry  is  slow  and 
we  all  know  that  But  SB  is  making  news  because  newspapers 
recognize  that  our  systems  work...PCs  and  all.  And  guess 
what..we’re  expanding  our  sales  effort  to  support  a  totally 
new  product 

We’re  looking  for  high  performance  sales  reps — reps  who 
have  a  clear  track  record  for  handling  objections — reps  who 
are  fhistrated  where  they  are. 

We’re  looking  for  sales  professionals  with  backgrounds  in 
technical  companies  engaged  in  information  gathering/dis¬ 
tribution  systems.  We  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  PCs, 
LANs,  systems  and  database  management  Newspaper 
systems  knowledge  is  an  obvious  advantage,  but  what’s 
essential  is  a  track  record  of  being  a  creative  sales  profes¬ 
sional  who  can  learn  fasL  think  fast  and  operate  indepen¬ 
dently.  These  sales  positions  carry  a  base  salary,  commission 
and  bonus  potential,  the  usual  benefits  program.,  .and  a  chance 
to  start  fresh. 

If  you  fit  the  minimum  criteria,  we  want  to  hear  from  you. 
Reply  in  writing  to;  Paul  Gillogaley,  System  Integrators,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  I1I605,  Carrollton,  TX  75011-1605.  SB  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  Tell  us  about  your  track  record  of 
creative  selling.  Because  if  the  wave  you’re  currently  selling 
can’t  make  it  to  shore,  SB  has  one  that  will. 


System  Integrators,  Inc.* 


Careers  That  Make  News™ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  $25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  S7.00  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 15  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  35  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4.60  per  line,  per  issue 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  S3.95  per  iine 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2.75  per  line,  pc'  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2  55  per  line,  pc'  issue 


Add  S6.50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  (or  box  service 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


EDITOR 

Editor  of  a  17,000  Midwest  daily  is 
ready  for  a  greater  challenge.  He  has  19 
years  of  experience  -  13  years  in 
management  and  with  the  same 
company.  His  paper  has  won  numerous 
awards.  He  has  a  Masters'  degree  in 
Journalism  Law. 

This  individual  is  available  for  place¬ 
ment  at  NO  cost.  The  fee  has  been  paid 
by  his  present  emplwer.  If  interested  in 
obtaining  more  information,  please 
contact: 

GOOD  NEWS 
Suite  245  North 
Alpine  Center 
Bettendorf,  lA  52722 
(319)  359-4877 
FAX  (319)  359-8539 

PUBLISHER/GM.  Early  40's.  Proven 
ability  publishing  3  dailies.  Improved 
profits,  production  and  morale  in  all.  | 
Prefer  Zone  5  or  7,  but  will  consider 
others.  Successful  record  selling  press¬ 
time,  improving  lineage,  cost  reduction. 
Currently  employed. 

Box  56()6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  aggressive,  creative  managing 
editor  seeks  challenge  on  mid-size 
daily.  Team  builder.  G<»l  achiever.  Box 
5605,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEMENT 
15  years  classified  experience  in  major 
newspapers,  ad  agencies  and  represen¬ 
tative  firm.  Seeking  management  posi¬ 
tion  with  Zone  3  newspaper.  Box  5604, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUSIC  WRITER  JOB  WANTED.  2  year 
veteran  has  contacts  with  over  50  labels 
and  PR  agencies.  Will  relocate.  Please 
reply  to  Box  5599,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


AWARD-WINNING  writer,  editor,  25 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge. 
Creative,  efficient  producer  as  leader  or 
team  member.  Box  5590,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


COLUMNIST  job  sought  by  34  year  old 
veteran  Knight-Ridder  reporter  with 
column-writing  exp^ience  and  skills. 
Seeking  opportunity  to  write  metro 
column  for  daily  paper.  Box  5608, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUST  MARRIED  EDITOR/REPORTER 
must  move  to  S.F.  Bay  Area.  5  yrs  edit¬ 
ing  and  writing  politics  and  business. 
Bilingual.  Matt  (619)  696-1297. 

PRESS  RELATIONS  PRO  (property 
insurance,  10  1/2  years)  now  available 
due  to  funding  cuts.  Copy  editor.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  13  years.  Harvey 
Seymour,  4  Jeffrey  Lane,  East  Windsor, 
NJ  08520.  (609)  448-4894. 

REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER/ 
Proofreader/Typesetter  to  help  short- 
staffed  weekly  through  the  recession. 
Experience  in  all  four  skills  on  award¬ 
winning  New  England  weekly.  Clips, 
photo  samples,  strong  references.  P. 
Wilson  (508)  627-5431. 
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76^2464. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Advice  to  U.S.  journalists  heading  to  China:  Be  careful 


By  Pat  Young 

Headed  to  China  as  a  tourist  or  as  a 
reporter? 

Careful. 

Keep  in  mind  what  James  McGre¬ 
gor  recently  wrote  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  “Journalists  in  China  work 
in  a  hostile  and  paranoid  environ¬ 
ment.” 

Like  the  owl  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Press  Club  seal,  keep  both  eyes 
open,  and  don’t  blink. 

There  are  unwritten  “rules”  in 
China  for  the  foreign  press  corps,  as 
there  were  for  the  “China  Hand” 
reporters  in  the  1930s — as  they  were 
called  then — because  you  might  get 
detained,  expelled  or,  the  worst-case 
scenario,  arrested  as  many  of  them 
were  60  years  ago. 

In  September,  a  British  reporter  for 
the  London  Independent,  Andrew 
Higgins,  was  given  the  bum’s  rush  by 
China  and  given  one  day  to  pack  up 
and  leave. 

Higgins  got  in  trouble  after  he  had 
filed  a  story  based  on  a  “top  secret” 
Communist  document  and  inter¬ 
viewed  Chinese  dissidents.  Earlier 
this  year,  Higgins  and  Andrew 
Browne,  a  Reuters  news  service 
reporter,  had  their  luggage  searched 
at  a  small  Chinese  airport  in  Yantai  by 
Chinese  security  officials. 

Recently  I  was  invited  to  Nanjing, 
China,  called  Nanking  in  the  old  days, 
to  lecture  a  conference  at  Nanjing 
University  that  was  sponsored  by  the 
“Victims  of  the  Rape  of  Nanking  by 
Japan’s  military  in  1937.” 

I  accepted. 

Before  leaving,  I  interviewed  sev¬ 
eral  old-China-hand  reporters  who 
had  covered  China  in  the  1930s: 

Tillman  Durdin,  now  retired  in  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  an  eyewitness  to 
Japan’s  military  atrocities  at  Nanking 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and  1  sighted 
Irene  Kuhn  in  New  York  City.  After 
the  Pacific  war  broke  out,  she  was  the 
first  American  reporter  to  return  to 
China,  and  covered  China  during  the 
’30s  for  CBS. 

Then  there  was  my  father,  Jimmy 
Young,  retired  in  Anderson,  S.C., 
who  helped  open  the  first  news  offices 
for  International  News  Service  in 
Shanghai  and  Peking,  now  Beijing,  in 
the  1930s,  when  he  was  bureau  chief 
of  INS,  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 

My  father  was  arrested  and  impris- 


( Young  is  an  author  and  writer  who 
lives  in  Narragansett,  R.I.) 


oned  in  1939  by  the  Japanese  for  his 
stories  about  Japan’s  military  use  of 
bacteriological  and  chemical  weapons 
in  China. 

Because  of  timing,  I  missed  inter¬ 
viewing  Arch  Steel,  now  retired  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  who  was  at  Nanking 
in  1937  for  the  now-defunct  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Both  Durdin  and  Steel  were  eyewit¬ 
nesses  to  Japanese  military  atrocities, 
as  was  Leslie  Smith  of  Reuters,  Yates 
McDaniel  with  AP,  and  Arthur 
Menken,  a  photographer  for  Para¬ 
mount  Newsreel. 

An  interesting  anecdote  is  that  Dur¬ 
din  and  Steel  left  Nanking  together, 
onboard  an  American  gunboat  sent  to 
pick  them  up  at  the  Nanking  docks, 
which  I  visited,  on  the  Yangtze  River. 


Unknown  and  journalistically  per¬ 
plexing  to  Durdin  is  how  Steel  broke 
his  story  first  in  the  U.S.,  as  the  ship’s 
radio  operator  refused  to  transmit 
Durdin’s  story  to  the  New  York 
Times. 

Carrier  pigeon? 

Heading  to  China  in  mid-August,  I 
carried  several  front-page  stories  of 
the  old  New  York  Journal  American, 
printed  in  1943,  concerning  Japan’s 
military  atrocities  in  1937.  My  father 
had  donated  them  to  the  Scripps  fam¬ 
ily  [newspaper]  museum  in  Rushville, 
111. 

However,  just  as  I  was  leaving, 
Chinese  authorities  faxed  that  the 
“official”  forum  was  canceled  but 
still  “invited  me  to  come,”  and  Dan 
Thomasson,  bureau  chief  of  the 
Scripps  Howard  News  Service  in 
Washington,  asked  if  1  would  cover 
the  now  “unofficial”  forum. 

The  conundrum  I  faced  was  how 
does  one  cover  illegal,  by  China’s 
“unwritten”  rules,  unofficial  meet¬ 
ings. 

Very  carefully. 

Arriving  in  China,  I  learned  that 
several  overseas  Chinese,  along  with 
seven  Japanese  groups,  were  quietly 
holding  their  “unofficial  forum”  at  a 
downtown  Nanking  hotel  in  clear 
violation  of  China’s  “meetings  law.” 

And  I  got  very  nervous. 

Fear  of  everyone  being  arrested 


surfaced  when  we  learned  that  four 
foreign  women,  authorities  in  Beijing, 
two  of  them  Americans,  had  been 
arrested  by  Chinese  several  hundred 
miles  north  of  Nanjing. 

So  there  I  was,  the  only  American 
reporter-lecturer,  interviewing  sev¬ 
eral  Chinese  dissidents,  and  meeting 
with  overseas  Chinese  and  represen¬ 
tatives  from  seven  Japanese  groups  to 
discuss  Japan’s  pre-World  War  II 
military  atrocities. 

1  was  blatantly  breaking  several 
Chinese  laws. 

Taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  I  ques¬ 
tioned  Chinese  officials  at  the  No.  2 
National  Archives  in  Nanjing,  whom 
I  met  with,  and  asked  point-blank  if  I 
would  be  arrested. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion,  my  Chi¬ 


nese  translator,  Liu  Jing  Xiu,  with  a 
slight  grin,  told  me  that  “The  govern¬ 
ment  position  concerning  the  ‘unoffi¬ 
cial  meetings’  you  are  attending  is: 
‘Zheng  yi  zhi  yan  bi  yi  zhi  yan.’  ” 

With  an  even  bigger  grin  on  my 
face,  I  asked,  “What  does  that  mean 
in  English”  and  was  told  it  was  a 
Chinese  euphemism. 

Liu  said,  “The  PRC  government 
‘has  one  eye  open  and  one  eye  closed’ 
concerning  the  unauthorized  meet¬ 
ings  you  are  attending.”  He  poi¬ 
gnantly  noted  that  since  the  forum 
organizers  had  not  called  the  foreign 
news  media  or  held  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  “unofficial  meetings” 
would  “probably  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue.” 

Well,  I  blinked  when  I  heard  this. 
Returning  to  my  hotel  room  I  called 
Nicholas  Kristof,  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  in  Beijing,  and 
explained  that  things  were  a  wee  bit 
dicey  in  Nanjing.  He  laughed  and  said 
he  understood  my  predicament  and 
would  keep  his  ears  open. 

Kristof  hung  up  and  I  heard  a 
familiar  “second  click”  and  won¬ 
dered  what  would  happen  next,  now 
that  I  had  contacted  a  fellow  journal¬ 
ist. 

The  permanent  press  corps  in  Bei¬ 
jing  live  in  a  militarylike  environment 
and  are  assigned  to  designated  gov- 
(See  SHOP  TALK  page  36) 


There  are  unwritten  “rules”  in  China  for  the  foreign 
press  corps,  as  there  were  for  the  “China  hand” 
reporters  in  the  1930s,  as  they  were  called  then. 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it... 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
1991-1992  Review  &  Forecast  Issue 
is  an  excellent  course-setter 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Launch  your  1992  promotion  program  by  advertising  in  this  informative 
lead-off  issue,  published  January  4,  1992. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
environment  and  high  readership  for  your  message  to  E&P’s  influential 
audience  .  .  . 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  properties 
during  ’91. 

•  Review  of  industry  trends  and  activities  and  projections  for  1992. 

•  Review  of  production  developments  in  1991  with  projections 
for  1992. 

Start  your  year  on  course.  Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Review  & 
Forecast  Issue  today!  To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Deadlines:  Space  —  December  16, 1991  Copy  —  December  20, 1991 

New  York;  212«675*4380  Chicago:  312*641  *0041  New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 

San  Francisco:  415*421*7950  Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 


Six  MiUion 
P^ple  In  Micl%an 
Just  Donft  (^t  It 


Over  six  million 
Michiganders  don’t  get 
their  news  from  the 
Detroit  papers.  And  a 
good  share  of  these 
people  have  something 
else  in  common. 

They  live  in  a  thriv¬ 


ing  market  called 
Booth,  Michigan-the 
11th  largest  metro  mar¬ 
ket  in  America.  It’s  also 
the  15th  largest  retail 
market-piling  up  over 
thirteen  billion  dollars 
in  sales  annually. 


How  do  you  get  to 
these  affluent,  discrimi¬ 
nating  readers?  Just 
call  John  Thomquist  at 
(616)459-1840.  With 
eight  great  Booth  News¬ 
papers,  he’ll  show  you 
the  way  to  a  booming 


market  where  folks 
prefer  to  read  the 
news  from  their  own 
community-instead  of 


Ann  Arbor  News  •  Bay  Qty  Tunes  •  FUnt  Journal  •  Grand  Rapids  Prtss 
Jackson  Gtizen  I^lriot  •  Kalamazoo  •  Muskegon  Chronicle  •  Saginaw  News 


